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Andrew Usher blended 

the first light Scotch in 1853... 

In making the first light Scotch, Andrew Usher also made history. His 
mastery of the blending art gave to Usher’s Scotch a lightness and 
a smoothness so greatly prized that other distillers in the Highlands 
were soon following Usher’s methods. 

Behind the Usher’s you buy today is the longest experience in 
making light, uniquely smooth Scotch Whisky. The original Usher’s, 
distilled and bottled in Scotland , is identified by the Green Stripe. 
It can be worn only by the first light Scotch. 



"Life insurance can wait. My lure business can’t!” 

“But a MONY man outlined a 10-year program that would build cash for emergencies. I liked that!” 


“ ‘Life insurance 
is the last thing I 
want,’ I toldMONY 
man Lee Lehman. 
‘My fishing lure 
business takes 
every dime I 
have.’ 

“But Lee asked: ‘What if there’s some 
emergency? What if you died, Sum- 
ner? Would your wife lose the busi- 
ness and everything?’ 

“So he designed a 10-year MONY pro- 
gram to protect Shirley, and build up 
cash values at the same time. That 
impressed me. Now I know Shirley 



can count on money to keep the busi- 
ness operating. I’ve even used my 
policies to get loans for the company. 
‘‘1 like the way Lee explains things. 
He gave us the whole story. It's like 
having a partner, dealing with Lee 
Lehman and MONY.” 

MONY MEN CARE FOR PEOPLE. 
They'll be glad to discuss how hje and health 
insurance can help you. And find out how re- 
vised rates and size discounts on new MONY 
life plans could mean lower f/remiumsj or you. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


MONY 
Dept. S 14 

Broadway at 55th Street 
New York 19. N. Y. 

Please send me your free, 
easy-to-read booklet, “The 
ABC of Life Insurance.” 





— llfa.Haalth. 6roup Insurant* Pansion Plans - Salas and Servlet Ottn 







This car set 26 dragstrip records. What’s a drag? 


Visualize a quarter-mile strip of roped -off pavement. Bring 
2 cars up to the starting line at one end. Start them off. 

Then time how long it takes each to travel to the other 
end. Also record their speeds as they cross the finish line. 

That's one of the elimination heats in dragstrip competi- 
tion. A million-fan sport, sanctioned by national organiza- 
tions. operating under clearly defined rules, scrupulously 
observed. 

It calls for tremendous acceleration. It also calls for 
expert drivers. 

Tom Grove of Oakland. California, for example. 


In one season, his “Melrose Missile" (a Plymouth Super 
Stock with factory -opt ion engine) broke 26 track records. 

Cars from Chrysler Corporation have a fabulous record 
in dragstrip competition. It further confirms the excellence 
of Chrysler Corporation engineering, developed through 
years of research and testing. For example: The superiority 
of Chrysler Corporation automatic transmissions over 
others including stick shifts! 

For personal confirmation of this excellence take a ride 
in one of our new '64’s. Engineered for greater response, 
dependability, performance and safety for you. 


Plymouth • Chrysler • Imperial • Dodge 

CHRYSLER 

f CORPORATION 


SEE BOB HOPE ANO THE CHRYSLER THEATRE, NBC-TV. FRIOAYS 
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Next week 

WINTER SPORTS HEROES 
from 35 countries gather in 
Innsbruck for the Jan. 29 
opening of the Olympics. A 
32-page preview tells the 
story of probable winners. 


THE CAPRICIOUS CROSBY. 
where weather ranges from 
snow to swelter and the wind 
blows shots past the low-tide 
mark, offers the year's first 
meeting of the greats of golf. 

THREE EXPLORERS, or, 
more accurately, would-be 
explorers, abandon their high 
purpose in a low Mexican 
canyon after press agents and 
helicopters let them down. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



The islands, beaches 
and the clear, warm 
seas lie there to the 
south, scant time by 
jet from anyplace in 
North America, and 
this winter more 
Americans than ever 
will be traveling the 
route. Sports Illus- 
trated’s aim, in the 
1 7 pages of words and 
pictures on the sub- 
ject in this issue, is to 
provide a good guide 
for those who care to do more than col- 
lapse in a heap when they get there. 

In charge of much of this assignment 
— he wrote and photographed every- 
thing from page 22 through page 29— 
was Senior Editor Coles Phinizy, a 
charter staff member who made his way 
to us from the red-clay hills around 
Phinizy, Ga. via Harvard (’42) and 
Life with typewriter in one hand and 
camera in the other. In his time Phinizy 
has been a football player, half-milcr, 
pole-vaulter, gymnast, balloonist and 
spelunker, but now he considers the 
day only partly lived that doesn't allow 
some exploratory time underwater. Re- 
porting with both camera and type- 
writer, he has been a pioneer of the 
amphibious world that has opened up 
to mankind with scuba diving. 

Phinizy acknowledges that he has 
"dived a little on the Great Barrier 
Reef of Australia, off Fiji, off Canton 
Island and Hawaii, off Baja California 
and California, under ice in Minnesota 
and New York (got arrested for diving 
in New York City drinking water), in 
Alaska once; also in Jamaica, Bermu- 
da, Bahamas, in the Gloucester area, 
the Florida Keys, the south Jersey 
shore (where you can't sec your hand 


in front of your face) 
and many hours in 
the world's greatest 
natural sewer, Long 
Island Sound.” But 
the British Virgin 
Islands, the area of 
his story this week, 
were new to Phin, so 
before his trip there 
last October he spent 
10 days exploring the 
islands in print— and 
rehearsing in a Con- 
necticut swimming 
pool a new two-step lighting system 
that he eventually used for his color 
photography in the islands. 

"There arc three things,” says Phini- 
zy, “that interest and attract me most 
about the underwater world: 

"It is such a grand place for people 
to find new challenges in a world that 
seems always now too crowded for 
challenges. It is not the domain of su- 
permen, but a proper place for ordi- 
nary men willing to shuck off 20th- 
century inhibitions. 

"I am drawn to the sea and the 
undersea because it literally puts me 
in contact with the whole world. The 
land is a disconnected thing; the sea 
is not. 

"The undersea is our present prov- 
ing ground. We may set foot on the 
moon tomorrow; we have already 
touched its face and pecked at its back- 
side. But it will be a long time before 
we use it or any other foothold in space 
as real Lebensraum; it will be a long 
time before we have a going putty fac- 
tory in any crater or dry lunar sea. 
Meanwhile, we are using the world's 
sea ... . We have begun to live down 
there by the hour and the day and the 
week.” 
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SHOPWALK 

Some of the world's best sportswear 
can be purchased cheaply in Bermuda 


J et travel has brought Bermuda almost as 
close (two hours from New York) as a 
train ride from the suburbs to a big-city de- 
partment store. And an astute shopper can 
just about make up the plane fare (and have 
a sunny holiday weekend as well) on the 
bargain prices that prevail in the little Brit- 
ish resort. Orve of Bermuda's best buys is 
sportswear, for its stores reflect both an 
English taste for well-cut sport clothes and 
a local flair for color. The main shops are 
in Hamilton, on Front Street near the har- 
bor's edge, where the Queen of Bermuda 
docks and the tourists swarm ashore. 

India madras (Bermudians call it “mad- 
rahs”) is the odds-on favorite of American 
buyers. When purchasing madras, a good 
rule of thumb is: the brighter, the better. 
And the English Sports Shop, a step away 
from the dock, has the boldest madras 
plaids on Front Street. The rainbow-hued 
sport jacket below is made especially for 
the shop by Steegan's of England. It comes 



completely lined and costs S27.50 (a compa- 
rable jacket would cost about $10 more in 
the U.S.). 

According to the English Sports Shop, 
almost everyone who wanders in buys at 
least one cotton-knit sport shirt ($4.95) by 
Fred Perry, either in white or a solid color. 
The Perry shirt has a two-button collar and 
continued 
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Original and Authentic Ancient Age is the choice of knowing 
Bourbon buyers. It’s aged much longer than other leading 
Bourbons, yet costs no more. And Ancient Age is dis- 
tilled and bottled in the famed Frankfort, Kentucky 
distillery. . .your assurance of consistently superb quality. 


STRUCVH KENTUCKY BOURBON 'ftHVSK'f . «6 PROOf • 


America’s Largest Selling 6 Year Old Kentucky Bourbon 


TITLES! 


better than 



NtVORITE 


among players 
in last year’s 
“Dig three” 
tournaments 


TOURNAMENT 

PLAYING 

TITLEIST 

NEAREST 

COMPETITOR 

MASTERS 

27 

14 

US OPEN 

63 

21 

PGA 

60 

23 

TOTAL 

150 

58 

And remember . . . 

No one is paid to play Titleist 

PLAY THE BAIL THE BEST PUYERS CHOOSE 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 


SHOPWALK continued 

looks good with a tie — which makes it a 
handy item in Bermuda, where most restau- 
rants insist upon coat and tie for dinner. 

Trimingham’s, down the block on Front 
Street, is sometimes called the Brooks Bros, 
of Bermuda because of its handsome col- 
lection of men’s clothes. The store has a 
wide assortment of Bermuda shorts, and 



its selection includes Terylene-and-viscose 
(SI 1.98), tropical worsted (SI8.96) and 
wash-and-wear versions of Terylene-and- 
cotton (SI 3.96). The old British army khaki 
shorts, with their wide waistbands, deep 
front pleats and buckle fasteners, also are 
popular. Regulation dress for the British 
garrisons in Bermuda years ago, they are 
still the order of the day for colonial po- 
licemen. Trimingham's has them in solid 
colors for S5.99. 

Next door to Trimingham's is H. A. & E. 
Smith, Ltd., another excellent store for re- 
sort clothes. One of the best buys in Bermu- 
da is their Irish fisherman's sweater (called 
the ganscy). The Aran Islanders, in the west 
of Ireland, knit these warm, seagoing sweat- 
ers from natural, unbleached wool in typi- 
cal runic designs. Each village has its own 
design, and the patterns have long served 
to identify sailors who were washed ashore 
after accidents at sea. Their water-shedding 
properties have made them popular with 
crews in the Newport- Bermuda race. They 
cost $26.79 (up to $40 in the U.S.). Knee 
socks, or golf hose as Smith’s calls them, 
are a must with Bermuda shorts. The pair 
above is English-made in hand-framed 
cable-knit and costs $3.88 ($9 in the U.S.). 

Long known for its Wedgwood china, 
A. S. Cooper & Sons, Ltd. has just added a 
new men’s sportswear department in the 
rear of the store. Cooper's is the Bermuda 
agent for Jaeger knits, and the utilitarian 
Shetland crew-neck pullover ($11.28) by 
Jaeger is a bestseller with Bermudians and 
tourists alike. 

— Paul Stewart 
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Make mine 
an Old Fashioned... 
and 

don’t forget the 
Angostura 
Bitters 


A ! 

AROMATIC BITTERS ; 

/ 

/ 

Drinkable but 
unthinkable— a Manhattan 
or Old Fashioned without 
Angostura ! Don’t forget the 
Angostura. Dash it in first! 




FREE! Professional Mixing Guide 
with correct recipes for 256 great 
drinks. Write Angostura, Box 123S 
Elmhurst 73, N.Y, 
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SCORECARD 


ENO OF A LONG, DIRTY ROAD 

In the days when he was aide-de-camp 
to Frankie Carbo, prizefighting's under- 
world ruler. Blinky Palermo was a suave, 
pink-cheeked, well-nourished man en- 
joying the best of health, some wealth 
and high prestige. Now, despite the fact 
that he was ruthlessly indifferent to the 
welfare of his fighters and abandoned 
some of them after they were impover- 
ished and insane, it is possible to feel 
pity for Blinky. His world is crumbling. 
Physically and mentally, he is a broken 
hulk. Since May 1961. w hen he and Car- 
bo were convicted of attempting to mus- 
cle in on the earnings of Don Jordan, 
welterweight champion for a brief pe- 
riod. Blinky has known only trouble. 

WhileCarbo stayed in prison, Palermo 
went free on SI 00.000 bail pending a se- 
ries of appeals, the latest of which, a pe- 
tition of certiorari, may be decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the next few weeks. Some may say 
that the law’s delays have served Blinky 
well but. seeing him, one doubts it. He 
has lost 25 pounds. He is haggard. There 
are enormous blue bags under his eyes. 
And small wonder. 

His once favorite son, Frank Jr., is 
serving a long federal sentence for pass- 
ing worthless checks and receiving sto- 
len goods. Junior is also wanted in 
Youngstown, Ohio on a million-dollar 
arson charge. After spending 530,000 
getting Junior out of jams, Blinky soured 
on the young man and turned his affec- 
tions to another son, Fred Palermo. 

Now Fred is in a jam. Jimmy Flood, a 
washed-up middleweight who has been 
in trouble with the law since he quit the 
ring, entered Fred's Philadelphia delica- 
tessen late one recent night and demand- 
ed money. Fred shot him — accidentally, 
he says. Blinky arrived at the police sta- 
tion in a black Cadillac, accompanied 
by three burly bodyguards. 

Why the bodyguards? Blinky is in even 
more trouble. Federal authorities have 
treated him much more solicitously than 
they treated Carbo. The word in the un- 
derworld is that this treatment is pay- 
ment to Palermo for turning Carbo in. 


We may reveal now, since Carbo knows 
it anyhow and no added danger to 
Blinky is involved, that Blinky gave 
the FBI the address of the New Jersey 
mobster's house where Carbo was hid- 
ing. The FBI passed the word to the New 
York district attorney’s office, which 
brought him to trial and won a guilty 
plea. Thereafter he was indicted on the 
federal rap which sent him to prison. 

Blinky desperately needs those body- 
guards. But if he goes to prison he can- 
not take them with him. 

THE SHELTERED LIFE 

Let those who sneer at hatchery-raised 
trout as pampered pets unable to fend 
for themselves when planted in a 
stream consider a recent report of 
Ontario's fish and wildlife department. 
Brook trout in a hatchery near Toronto, 
the report says, have developed ulcers 
from the stress and strain of hatchery 
life. Handlers arc feeding the fish tran- 
quilizers. 

COLD COMFORT 

Controversy over the Bears-Giants 
championship game has not died, and 
one strongly argued aspect is the advisa- 
bility of moving the annual event to 
some city where it could be played in 
pleasant sunshine and with good condi- 
tions underfoot. 

Most support for the move comes 
from New York fans and New York 
writers (who had to cover the game in 
Chicago in an unheated press box); none 
has yet come from the Chicago area. 
That is not to say that only sour grapes 
are involved. At Wrigley Field on De- 
cember 29 one end of the ground was 
frozen and slippery, and it was so cold 
that the players' hands were numbed. 
Why, it is asked, should pro football's 
biggest game not always be played in 
conditions permitting the best possible 
exhibition of football skills? 

The players themselves don't seem to 
feel that way. Their working season now 
extends from July to the end of Decem- 
ber. They expect to start playing in 90° 
temperatures and end in freezing weath- 


er, and in between to play good football 
in rain, mud and snow. We think that is 
the right attitude. 

Even more important is the point of 
view of the fan who has followed his 
team all the way to its divisional title; 
he would never see the biggest game of 
all except by paying his way across the 
continent — or on television. 

The trend toward more sport viewing 
on TV and less in the flesh has so far 
been fairly well resisted by the NFL with 
its black-out policy, but the proposed 
move of the championship site would 
be a significant concession to that trend, 
which, of course, history may prove to 
be irreversible. That doesn't mean we 
have to like it. 

THE SLEEPING GIANTS 

Since hotels and airplanes pretty much 
refuse to recognize the existence of per- 
sons more than 6 feet tall, playing on the 
road is more wearing on basketball play- 
ers, as a class, than on other athletes. The 
so-called ‘‘home-court advantage” is to 
some extent a result of what might be 
termed "the home-bed advantage.” So, 
anyway, thinks Pidge Burack, the stubby 
but empathetic manager of the Olympian 


yr 



Hotel in Los Angeles. The Olympian ca- 
ters to the basketball trade. Featuring 
chefs who specialize in training table 
meals, it has become Los Angeles head- 
quarters for many college teams and all 
but two professional clubs. Burack even 
has a sort of gym away from gym in the 
works — a complete training room with a 
trainer in residence. 

This is all very fine, but it is the new 

continued 
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If you've never tried 
Alka-Seltzer’ 
you don't know how 
speedy relief can be 
for cold discomforts! 

There's nothing quite like 
Alka-Seltzer for speedy relief 
of cold miseries. Unlike pain 
pills, Alka-Seltzer is already a 
liquid when you take it. Ready 
to go to work instantly. Re- 
lieves headache pain. 
Soothes muscular aches and 
pains. Helps you feel better 
while you’re getting better. 

Alka-Seltzer provides the 
effective pain-reliever, sodi- 
um acetylsalicylate. in a com- 
pletely dissolved solution. In 
the first ten minutes— when 
you really need it— the sys- 
tem quickly absorbs more of 
this Alka-Seltzer pain-reliever. 
For speedy relief take two 
tablets. 



wing of the Olympian that the players 
are awaiting so anxiously. In each of the 
wing’s 30 rooms, the Olympian will in- 
stall beds seven feet long. 

Burack's move is, in fact, part of a 
trend. According to John W. Hubbell, 
vice-president of the Simmons Company, 
supersize Beautyrest mattresses were less 
than 6' , of sales in 1951, reached 25', 
in 1963. If the trend continues, as Hub- 
bell believes it will, and basketball play- 
ers on the road find themselves sleeping 
well for the first time, gamblers will have 
to start figuring the bed spread into the 
point spread. 

THE NEWS HAWKERS 

The bald eagle, say its detractors, is a 
stupid, nasty-tempered scavenger and a 
rotten national symbol. Now a conven- 
tion of American eagles has given the 
lie to the stupidity canard. Few of us 
humans have been aware of the recent 
kokanee salmon spawning time in Mon- 
tana, but every half-bright bald eagle re- 
siding in 17 western stales knew of it. 
That is better news dissemination than 
national network television and a pretty 
fair testimonial to aquiline intelligence. 
Apparently every unemployed bald eagle 
in the West turned up for the swooping 
and salmon-snatching exercises. Glacier 
National Park Ranger W. E. Welch 
counted 352, the most in years, in one 
10-mile stretch along the Middle Fork of 
the Flathead River. That is one-quarter 
of all the bald eagles in the western U.S. 

MOST INVALUABLE TROPHY 

Of all the football awards that sprout 
each season like dandelions after rain, 
those of the Washington Touchdown 
Club have established an unimpeachable 
reputation as the most dubious. Firm 
claim to this distinction was laid last 
year when the club in quick succession 
1 ) chose Terry Baker as its Back of the 
Year. 2) discovered that Terry’s basket- 
ball and studies would keep him from 
attending the presentation dinner, 3) 
gave the award to a player who could 
attend and 4) dented that it had chosen 
Baker. Now again, in one magnificent 
tripartite gesture, the Touchdowners 
have just about retired the Frank Lee 
Fickle Memorial Trophy. First, the 
Washingtonians, alone in the nation, 
picked nearby Navy as the country’s No. 
1 team— just before Texas routed the 
Middies in the Cotton Bowl. Second, 
they named Navy's Wayne Hardin Coach 

MUllHItd 
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by Ballston 


Your feet never had it so 
soft. New Style-8 socks 
are longer wearing with 
true full size and shape. 
They’re half wool, half 
nylon, whiter, softer and 
shrinkproof. Style-8 . . . 
great in any man’s 
(or woman’s) league. 



BALLSTON KNITTING CO.. INC., Ballston Spa, N. Y. 




Now... STAR CRAFT offers stern drive plus 
an exclusive aluminum deep vee bottom! 

Quietness and fuel savings combine with fabulous planing and improved 
speed and performance in the 1964 Starcraft line! 

You now have more reason than ever for choosing a Starcraft in '64! 

Four Starcraft aluminum runabouts and cruisers with stern drive now have deep vee 
bottoms ... the first in aluminum boats. Plus two fiberglass boats with deep vees and 
140 h.p. MerCruiser stern drives. Deep vee makes the pounding ride a thing of the past. 
Assures precise control on turns and a ride as soft and smooth as silk. 

In power, you have quite a choice. A factory-installed 110 h.p. MerCruiser stern drive. 
The stern drive of your choice installed by your Starcraft dealer. (In the aluminum cruisers 
and runabouts only, you can have outboard power without deep vee bottom.) 

Write today for your free 1964 Starcraft catalog in color. 43 boats: cruisers, runabouts, 
and many fishing craft, plus an exciting new design in sailboats and the first lapstrake 
aluminum canoe. Starcraft Boat Company, Dept. S/-7, Goshen, Indiana 



AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR BOATS 


Below: Chieftain 21 ft. lapstrake aluminum 
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A STAY IN ITALY OFFERS YOU: 

CITIES FULL OF ART TREASURES — SUNLIT 
SHORE RESORTS — PICTURESQUE LAKES — 
MAJESTIC SNOW-CAPPED ALPS — RESPLENDENT 
VALLEYS — SEASONAL SPORTS — ENRICHED BY 
FOLKLORE — CULTURAL EVENTS — A GAY SOCIAL 
LIFE — TEMPTING FOOD AND WINES — AND FOR 
DISCRIMINATING FEMININE TASTE: THE WORLD 
FAMOUS ITALIAN FASHION AND PRECIOUS HANDI- 
CRAFTS — 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE - ENIT 

NEW YORK — 626 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO — 333 North Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO — St. Francis Hotel, Post Street 
CANADA: 

MONTREAL — 1080 University Street 

. , . and all Travel Agents. 



of the Year. Third, they telephoned Tex- 
as Coach Darrell Royal to tell him that 
Longhorn Tackle Scott Appleton had 
been chosen Lineman of the Year and 
was wanted at the club banquet. 

When Royal told the club spokesman 
that Appleton would be at the Texas 
banquet that night, there was a lame 
pause at the other end of thcline. "Well," 
the voice said weakly, "in that case, who 
would you suggest we pick for Lineman 
of the Year?” 

GAMES WORTH THE CANDLE 

The biggest and fastest-growing partici- 
pant sport in the U.S., according to The 
Athletic Institute, is volleyball, which 
had 20 million players in 1961, now has 
60 million. That puts it a good 5 million 
ahead of cycling, which is next biggest. 

Our candidate for the least-known 
sport of the past decade is smash, winch 
has 10.000 players, the institute says. 
Smash looks like a cross between hand- 
ball and ping-pong. It is played against 
multiangled walls and is sweetly exhaust- 
ing. The players — one, two or four at a 
time — bang away at an overblown ping- 
pong ball and race madly around the 
court in pursuit of crazy rebounds. 
Among other virtues, it permits a lonely 
table-tennis fan to battle himself. Lawn- 
tennis players are especially partial to 
it because it offers such good practice 
in handling tricky, unexpected angle 
shots. 

The newest accepted sport, just intro- 
duced in England but played in recent 
years on the Continent, has not yet 
reached these shores. It is curling with- 
out ice. Called roll curling, it is the in- 
vention of an enthusiastic Dutch curler, 
Johannes van der Eerde, who dreamed 
of playing all year round. A concrete 
engineer by profession, he produced a 
concrete that would make a smooth 
rink. Then he devised a curling stone 
with three large ball bearings on its un- 
derside. In winter the handle can be un- 
screwed from the top and screwed into 
the bottom so that the stone can be used 
on ice. 

The very newest sport, it seems, is a 
variant of pool. It is played on an el- 
liptical table with a single pocket, a cue 
ball, and nine balls in the rack. It is 
called Elliptipool. As explained by its 
inventor. Arthur P. Frigo Jr., a senior 
at Union College, the game’s charm lies 
in the fact that the sum of distances 
from one focal point to the perimeter and 

continued 
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The Crew-Saders 

We won't ask how long it's been since you were young and come in. A combination of high-bulk Orion acrylic and 
twenty. We'll simply tell you that these socks are both, stretch nylon, one size fits almost everybody. (King size 
Youthful enough to delight a man whose future is still fits everybody else.) They’re made by Interwoven, and, 
ahead of him. And twenty— that’s how many colors they as further encouragement, a pair costs only a dollar fifty. 

THE GREATEST NAME IN SOCKS 


Unusual elegance goes 
with today’s 
finest 
road car 



You can see Mercury's elegance. But its qualities as a road car must be felt You’ll discover the solid authority and 
sure tracking that distinguish every Mercury. And though it's sleek-looking, easier-handling, this car is actually as 
much as 319 pounds heftier— sturdier — than other medium-price cars. No wonder Mercury feels so solid, so 
smooth. VisityourMercury dealerand get the feel of ityourself . uncoln-mercury division<^31*£)motor company 1 ▼ 1 


Mercury 

No finer car in the medium-price field 
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hack to the other focal point is always 
constant. It has one other charm that 
might help sales. The playing area is 52 
inches by 57 inches — which is apart- 
ment size. 

PROTOCOL 

Dr. James B. Conant and Admiral Hy- 
man G. Rickovcr may have doubts 
about sport's role in the American edu- 
cational system, but Texas does not. 
Next September there will be a new high 
school in Garland, Texas. It is now being 
built. It has no student body. It has no 
principal. It has no teachers. What it 
has is a football coach. 

One might assume that, since the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club already recognizes 1 15 
breeds of dogs, 24 of them sporting, 
we need no more. The last AKC ac- 
ceptance took place in I960, granted to 
something called a Hungarian Vizsla. 
But now the AKC is about to be assailed 
with demands for recognition of yet an- 
other. General Richard Mellon, who de- 
veloped the new breed on his 20.000- 
acre plantation in the field trial country 
near Albany, Ga.. calls it a Flint River 
retriever. It is a cross between a Labrador 
retriever and a cocker spaniel— which 
would seem to be an unlikely combina- 
tion but has turned out a handsome, 
blue-coated dog of zest and competence. 

Over 15 years of meticulous selection. 
General Mellon has produced fewer than 
100 specimens of the breed that he con- 
siders acceptable. Called "blues” for 
short, they have been entered in field 
trials with encouraging success. Though 
the dogs are beautiful to the eye, they 
were bred primarily for hunting perfec- 
tion, secondarily for field trial perform- 
ance, in which they have done well. 

Satisfied at last, the general is now 
about to make a dogged assault on the 
Park Avenue headquarters of the AKC. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Aja Zanova, star of the Ice Capades, 
on whether hockey players can switch to 
skating shows: "We had one fellow from 
Vancouver try out. and it took him about 
five years to make it. It took that long to 
get rid of the hockey stick.” 

• Cookie Gilchrist, Buffalo Bills’ star 

runner, on how he was nicknamed: "My 
mother called me Cupcake; my father 
called me Doughnut; and the family 
settled on Cookie.” end 
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On the Loveliest of Islands 

FcuU+ty 7he 

Own Your Private BEACHETTE 

with Free Membership in Our Own 

GOLF COURSE & CLUB 


(openl 

Of all the islands In the Caribbean Sea. there Is 
none more Ideally the dream of the true island-lover 
than a little 32 square mile gem of gently sloping 
mountains and beach-tramed coves discovered by 
Columbus and named by him MONTSERRAT . . . Mont- 
serrat. the greenest of islands, and to those who 
have seen it, perhaps the loveliest, most healthful 
of them all. 

Montserrat is in the leeward British West Indies. 
Our close neighbor Is booming Antigua with 30 hotels. 
Antigua is non-stop by let from New York and Mont- 
serrat Is only 27 miles from Antigua -a 15 minute 
hop by regular scheduled airline. 

All land values have risen in the islands, but when 
it comes to proparty which faces the Caribbean, 
prices have soared! On Antigua, St. Thomas, Jamaica, 
Barbados - lots facing the sea are as precious as 
jewels. Yet in relatively unknown Montserrat you 
may own a quarter-acre Beachette looking out at the 
Caribbean for only J2995-S30 down and $30 a month, 
Macadam roads, electric and telephone lines, and 


ing in August) 

water piped to your Beachette from mountain springs 
are under construction and are included in this price. 
In August our spectacular golf course will open and 
Beachette owners may play this great course FREE 
for 2 full years! Also free is our thick portfolio 
describing MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES In photo and 
in word. Write for It. No obligation, and we promise 
you won't be annoyed by salesmen. 5 ig .2 


MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES, Dept. N -89 
1227 Loyola Avenue, Chicago 26, III. 

Please tell me your story. Send your FREE port- 
folio including maps, color brochures, etc. 
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GAMIN WITH A 
WORLD OF GUTS 


Winsome, wide-eyed and utterly fearless, Jean Saubert led the American ski team to a string of pre-Olympic 
triumphs and charmed half of Europe with her bubbling delight in just about everything by DAN JENKINS 


T here was about as much snow in the 
normal American icebox last week 
as there was on any mountain in Europe. 
Never in modern ski racing had condi- 
tions been so poor. The situation was 
especially infuriating for the world's best 
Alpine racers, who went from one bare 
crag to another in search of slopes on 
which to sharpen their skills for the com- 
ing Olympics in Innsbruck. In more than 
a month of serious training they found 
a minimum. 

However, in a few shady, high-alti- 
tude ravines in France, Germany and 
Switzerland sheets of ice and mud- 
streaked snow permitted half a dozen 
foreshortened slalom races and giant 
slaloms. It was impossible to lay out any 
decent courses for the longer downhill 
events, so none were held anywhere, for 
either men or women. But happily for 
the U.S., there was enough competition 
for the spirited American team, led by 


a cute Oregon State coed named Jean 
Saubert, to gain an immense amount of 
respect from European rivals. 

A great deal of that respect was direct- 
ed toward the confident Miss Saubert, 
whose sparkling blue eyes, pink cheeks, 
light-brown bangs and friendly person- 
ality have gained almost as much admir- 
ing attention in the past month as have 
her aggressive attacks on the slalom 
gates. This was no small achievement, 
since her skiing record has definitely es- 
tablished her as the girl to beat at Inns- 
bruck in the giant slalom and possibly 
the slalom as well. 

At Val d’Isire she won the giant sla- 
lom and ran a close second to little 
Annie Famose of France in the slalom. 
At Oberstaufen, Germany she won the 
first of two slaloms and finished third 
behind the Goitschcl sisters, Mariclle 
and Christine, of France in the second 
one. Then, this past week, at Grindcl- 


wald, Switzerland, she met the biggest 
test to date. There to see her perform 
were a noisy array of European newsmen 
and a few brave tourists who were capa- 
ble of skiing or hiking on a precious 
cradle of rapidly disappearing snow be- 
low the shoulder of the Eiger mountain. 

The slalom course was tight and icy, 
with 49 gates on the first run and 52 on 
the second. The first time down, Jean 
seemed to have a brilliant run going 
until midway when she caught an edge 
coming out of a turn. But she recovered 
with astonishing speed, to finish in 61 .08, 
five seconds behind Marielle Goitschel, 
the leader, and in ninth place. 

“I just wasn’t concentrating,” said 
Jean at lunch between runs. "I'm going 
to fire down this time.” 

She did precisely that. On an even 
more difficult course, whose gates were 
set so tightly that half of the 91 entries 
failed to finish or were disqualified, Jean 
continued 
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GAMIN continued 


was a plunging blur. Her lime was 51.75, 
three seconds faster than anyone and 
almost 10 seconds faster than her first 
race. Unofficially it placed her second to 
the steady Mariclle Goitschcl. but Jean 
Knew it would not count. 

“I missed a gate," she sighed, smiling. 
"I just went past it. I knew it. but I went 
ahead anyhow." Indeed she had missed 
a gate, and she was disqualified for it. 
But she was pleased with her perform- 
ance. knowing, as did everyone else, that 
by taking the simple gate she would not 
have lost more than a fraction of a sec- 
ond. It was a daring, beautiful run. 

Next day, there was scarcely room for 
the giant slalom. The course was charted 
from the very foot of the rocky north 
wall of the Eiger, and it ended only a 
few feet from a cog railway track. By 
this time Alpine Coach Bob Beattie and 
the American men had arrived from 
Hindelang, Germany (assistant coaches 
Don Henderson and Marvin Melville 
had been with the girls), and Beattie, as 
is his custom, was at the start, having 
last-minute words with each of his en- 
tries before they shoved downward. 
"We've got to be mentally tough — like 


a football team," said ex-football coach 
Beattie. "Each one of us has to think 
win, win, win in every race. Wc go all 
out, making our turns quickly and driv- 
ing faster. Every day we've worked on 
our technique of going into our turns 
quicker and driving hard." 

Beattie spoke such words to Jean 
Saubert up until the last instant before 
she flashed away in the giant slalom. She 
made her time early, in knifing fashion, 
on the icy upper slopes and took the last 
three gates almost lunging, brush- 
ing the gateposts, leaping under the ban- 
ner at the finish. Her time: 1.37:38, two 
seconds faster than anyone, a smashing 
four seconds faster than Mariclle Goit- 
schcl who, at least in Jean's mind, looms 
as her strongest opponent in the slalom 
races at the Olympics. 

For the next several hours Jean Sau- 
bert was a true celebrity. One by one, 
the American men came down from the 
top to hug her and plant kisses on each 
cheek. French Coach Honore Bonnet 
struggled for an explanation. 

"Jean Saubert," Bonnet said, "is the 
only explanation." 

Toni Sailer, Austria's national hero of 


the 1956 Winter Olympics, congratulat- 
ed Jean and then turned to the press. 
"She goes to the gates," said Sailer. 
"She doesn’t wait for them. You say 
Jean Saubert, you stop twice, then you 
mention the rest." 

"Why do you ski so fast?" asked a 
European writer. "Why," Jean said, 
smiling pleasantly, "do the others ski so 
slow?" Another reporter asked why the 
Americans had not competed in Europe 
last year. Said Jean quickly, "We don't 
think you have to ski in Europe to be 
good." 

"You seem to have no fear," said a 
Frenchman. "Me?" Jean said, aston- 
ished. "I'm scared to death." "Then 
what are you thinking about just before 
the start of a race?" the Frenchman 
asked. "Oh," Jean said, rolling her blue 
eyes and grinning, "I'm wondering how 
l‘m going to be a good sport if I lose." 

After this exchange Jean was followed 
by reporters back to the Schweizerhof 
Hotel in Grindelwald, where she kept 
bubbling cheerfully until bedtime. 

During the week of the races, Jean 
received from her sorority sisters at 
Oregon State a phonograph recording 



made by four girls, "The Honey Lov- 
ers,” in her Chi Omega house. So thrilled 
by the package were Jean and Linda 
Meyers that Linda raced out and bought 
a S30 record player, and two other al- 
bums, Sinatra atul Strings and Swiss mu- 
sic without Sinatra. "The boys had a 
phonograph when we were with them, 
but they never let us use it,” Jean ex- 
plained. For two days thereafter the 
lobby of the Schwcizcrhof rocked to the 
sounds of The Honey Lovers, who sing 
folk songs w ith the mere hint of a twist 
beat, “I don't do the twist.” said Jean. 
“It took me two years to get up the 
courage to try it, and then it went out 
of style." 

Jean has one more year at Oregon 
Slate before completing a degree in edu- 
cation. At the same time, she says, she 
will wind up her career as a competitive 
skier. “There are other things than ski- 
ing." she said. "I either want to teach 
school, go into the Peace Corps or work 
with physically handicapped children. I 
think each would be very rewarding. 

“I like to be the best at whatever I 
do," she continued, “w hether it’s grades, 
ping-pong, cooking, ski racing or any- 



thing." With a trace of pride. Jean add- 
ed that as counselor at a camp in Oregon 
last summer, only her group learned to 
cook a pizza and salmon underground. 
That, she said, demonstrated her will 
to win. 

The U.S. team is loaded down with 
various uniforms for racing as well as 
leisure, and Jean has been something of 
a style setter. She cut the insteps out of 
her racing stretch pants because they 
hurt her feet, so the other live girls fol- 
lowed suit. Jean also decided that Sun- 
day was a good day to wear the gray 
dresses supplied them, so they all wear 
the dresses for Sunday lunch. At award 
ceremonies, led by Jean Saubert. the 
girls all switch to their heavy, high- 
necked, white sweaters, their red-whitc- 
and-bluc plaid skirts and their long blue 
stockings. They look like a dance team 
from Scotland. 

"Jean is so great." says Starr Walton, 
a teammate, reflecting the opinion of all. 
“She's so good-natured and even-tem- 
pered all the time. And when she’s on 
her skis, nobody in the whole world can 
beat her in any event." 

Bob Beattie is convinced that Jean 
will stay on her skis through Innsbruck. 
In fact, Beattie believes she will show 
even more improvement. 

"She laughs and jokes a lot, but she's 
tough. The tougher the race, the tougher 
she’ll get." Beattie says. “Everyone in 
Innsbruck w ill be talking about her. but 
she won't feel the pressure. She goes all 
out, anyhow, and her natural pride 
makes every race a big one." 

Adds Beattie. “Jean's our big hope, 
sure. But I think by Innsbruck that 
Barbara Ferries. Linda and Joan Han- 
nah. all three, will be capable of getting 
a medal. I really do." 

The outlook was hardly as encourag- 
ing for the American men, although 
Beattie was, before the Lauberhorn races, 
swollen with equal pride over their ac- 
complishments. "We'd done a lot of 
talking before we came over," he said. 
“We'd complained about the sccdings 
for Innsbruck (SI. Dec. 16) and insisted 
our level of skiing was as good as any." 

At the beginning of the European 
swing it seemed at least as good. At Val 
d'Iscre. against the French and Swiss. 
Buddy Werner won the slalom and Jim- 
my Heuga was fourth in the giant. After 
Christmas the men moved to Hindelang. 
Germany for the first meeting with Aus- 
trians — and Beattie found himself once 


again in the thick of the seeding squab- 
ble: the U.S. starting positions were no 
belter at Hindelang than those they had 
been given for Innsbruck. For example. 
Billy Kidd, one of the finest young racers 
anywhere, was sent off 47th in the slalom. 
"Nationalism has reared its ugly head 
over here." snapped Beattie. 

Then the racers themselves made the 
most effective comment. Kidd placed 
third in the slalom behind Francois Bon- 
licu of France and Pepi Stiegler of Aus- 
tria. with Ferries fifth. The other good 
young American. Jimmy Heuga. was 
third in the giant slalom, won by Ed- 
mund Bruggmann of Sw itzerland. 

At last, Europe's near-sighted ski of- 
ficials began to get the message, and they 
proceeded to do something about it. This 
past weekend, before a pair of giant sla- 
loms and one slalom held on the same 
chopped-up Eiger course the women had 
used earlier in the week. Robert Faure. 
chairman of the international seeding 
committee, wrote a letter suggesting that 
several Americans be added to the first 
flight of starters. Armed w ith this letter 
and his own loud voice ("I keep holler- 
ing at the Austrians"). Beattie got Wer- 
ner. Heuga and Kidd into the top group 
for the first of two giant slalom races. 
Kidd finished fifth (the winner was Aus- 
tria's Egon Zimmermann), and might 
have done better on the fog-shrouded 
course but for one troublesome gate 
where he turned too wide. Werner, who 
started before Kidd and tied Heuga for 
seventh, tried to warn his teammates 
about the gate with a call over a walkie- 
talkie. But the call got through after 
Kidd had taken off: unwarned, he lost 
a couple of seconds on the way down. 

The next day the entire American team 
faltered and fell (the best finish was Bill 
Marolt's dreadful 30th). The Austrians, 
again led by Egon Zimmermann, whose 
dominance of the pre-Olympic tune-ups 
has become a source of some awe to his 
rivals, took three of the top four places. 
The results of the slalom were just as 
disastrous for the U.S., but even more 
discouraging. Werner made a beautiful 
first run. and had the race won until he 
took one of his celebrated pratfalls only 
eight gates from the finish. “We'd been 
walking on air. It was time for a fall. I 
guess," said a gloomy Beattie afterward. 
"It's going to be tough now to get three 
guys in the top seed in the Olympics. 
We've got to ski better and I've got to 
keep hollering." end 


BOATS LOOK LIKE BOATS AGAIN 


Only two dates really matter to the ama- 
teur sailorman. One is the day he gets 
his boat overboard and starts another 
season afloat. The other is the day he 
gets to the boat show — any boat show 
— and begins making plans. During the 
next two months, an estimated 2.5 mil- 
lion impatient, winter-bound sailing 
buffs will be poking and prying around 
at boat shows in Cleveland (Jan. II to 
1 9), Los Angeles (Jan. 1 7 to 26), New York 
(Jan. 18 to 26), San Francisco (Jan. 31 
to Feb. 9), Miami (Feb. 14 to 19), De- 
troit (Feb. 15 to 23). Boston (Feb. 22 to 


March 2). Chicago (March 21 to 29)and 
a host of smaller cities. 

As usual, they will find all manner of 
alluring gadgets and gleaming heart's 
desires. Bui most of all they will find, 
surprisingly, that boats have begun to 
look like boats again. With Detroit's 
tail fins gone the way of all chrome, the 
emphasis in 1964 is back on perform- 
ance. Unspectacular as they are, more 
attention is being paid to bottoms this 
year than to topsides. 

Frankly improvising on the design of 
the Famed Moppies, which revolution- 


ized ocean racing a few years back, 
Chris-Crafl is bringing out a line of 38- 
foot fiber-glass cruisers whose modified 
V bottoms are said to go Moppie De- 
signer Ray Hunt one better. Instead of 
carrying the V all the way back from 
stem to stern, the new Chris-Craft tends 
to flatten out toward the stern. This, it is 
hoped, will give Chris-Craft’s new fiber- 
glass cruiser performance as good as 
Moppie’s at high speeds and still lessen 
drag at low speeds. 

Offering new bottom design at a more 
modest level, the Evinrude Sweet 16 — 



CHRIS- CRAFT'S FIBER-GLASS 38 


ALCORT'S CATFISH 
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first boat to bear this name made Famous 
in outboard motors — has what its de- 
signers call a gull-wing bottom. The 
theory here is that a cushion of water 
trapped between the gull's wing tips and 
the V of its body will act as a shock ab- 
sorber to provide a "soft level ride on 
Biscayne Bay. Puget Sound or an inland 
lake." Snub-nosed and beamy, the 16 is 
designed to provide maximum cockpit 
space in a boat that is easily trailered into 
an average garage with the motor hang- 
ing. And it seems likely to achieve its 
purpose. 

Every show has its complement of sea- 
going novelties at which real sailors 
sneer. But there will be few water buffs 
who will not want at least to try the 


tiny, 5 Vi -foot Aqua Jet. the Tinkertoy 
of this year's show. A boat so small 
that only the skipper's arms and chest 
can get aboard, its watertight 25-hp en- 
gine can carry a man along at speeds up 
to 23 knots and let him dive in and out 
of the water like a porpoise as his dan- 
gling legs serve as rudders. 

Gadgctcers who prefer sail to power 
are. on the other hand, likely to drool 
over the sight of Alcort's trim little 
fiber-glass Catfish, the double-hulled 
cousin of the Sunfish and Sailfish (SI. 
Dec. 16), boats that set a whole new 
style in sailing. 

Not quite a gadget and yet not a boat, 
the sailing craft that may get check- 
books out of pockets quicker than any 


other at this year's shows — particularly 
those along the northern tier — is the 
Baby Scoot, a streamlined version of 
the Scooter iceboats popular since the 
last century on the eastern end of Long 
Island's Great South Bay. A shallow 
gravy boat 12 feet long that weighs no 
more than 70 pounds fully rigged. Baby 
Scoot can skim over the ice (and even 
small holes in the ice if need be). And 
since it costs a mere S395, many an un- 
wary sailor who thinks his money is safe 
till a thaw sets in may find himself 
hooked by a seductive little craft that 
he can try out tomorrow on the nearest 
frozen pond. It is either that, or go to 
Florida, or go frostbiting — and a good 
little dinghy costs S600 or more. 

— Hugh Whall 
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F rom humblest beginnings — early 
achievement was measured by vic- 
tories over Agoga, Turner’s Sports Shop 
and the Miami Beach Canoe Club— the 
University of Miami basketball team had 
pressed on for 28 years toward a humble 
future when Bruce Hale, know n as Slick, 
arrived on campus to be the coach in 
1954. No deliverer has ever been met 
with such generous apathy. 

As a whole, Miami was not taken 
with basketball. “Our first game was 
played at the Miami Beach Auditorium.” 
recalled Doris Hale, Slick’s wife, at lunch 
last week. “A beautiful place. It seats 


about 4,000. There were 75 people there 
to see us, including the ushers, and most 
of them were in the front row sitting 
down. I almost cried. 1 did cry.” 

“Seventy-six,” said Bruce Hale. 

“Seventy-six what?" said Doris, turn- 
ing to her husband. 

"Seventy-six people. That’s more than 
75. Think positively," said Hale. 

Positively undespairing. Hale went on 
to have a losing season at Miami in 
1954-55. He hasn’t had a losing season 
since. His Hurricanes have won 157 of 
240 games in nine years plus and now 
often play to capacity crowds at the 


Miami Beach Convention Hall. Asa reg- 
ular treat they upset teams like San Fran- 
cisco, Duke. Bradley, Louisville and 
Oklahoma City. Currently, they are only 
9-4, with recent road losses to Florida 
and Florida State dimming a promising 
season. But they are a young team and 
have in Rick Barry, the coach's daugh- 
ter's boy friend, one of the very best 
front-court players in the country and 
one of its top scorers. 

Hale brought Miami its first All- 
America player (Dick Hickox). its first 
7-footer (Mike McCoy, who believed 
that if he spent half his time asleep in 


Though they have no gym to call their own, a coach devoted to positive thinking and a player obsessed 
with scoring points have changed this blase city’s attitude toward basketball by JOHN UNDERWOOD 

MIAMI’S PICKS: SLICK AND RICK 
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the dorm he would suffer the embarrass- 
ment of only half as many staring peo- 
ple), its first national ranking (10th in 
1960), its first invitations to major tour- 
naments (the NIT, the NCAA). And 
where once the Hurricanes traveled on 
hamburgers and milk shakes and experi- 
enced middle-of-the-night bus break- 
downs in places like Micanopy, they now 
cat steak and jet to California. 

Exactly how Hale manages it is a con- 
tinuing wonder, however, because what 
Miami has not had in his time, or any- 
body's, is a field house. Neither docs it 
have a gymnasium. In contrast to the 
school’s extravagant football facilities. 
Hale works his team in a shabby little on- 
campus armory. The armory belongs to, 
and is occupied until 4:30each day by, the 
U.S. Army. Basketball bouncing is not 
allowed until 4:31. "But it's much better 
than practicing outdoors or on borrowed 
time in high school gyms— which is what 
we used to do,*' says Hale. "I’m grateful 
to five Army." 

Incongruously, Miami then plays its 
home games in the swish Miami Beach 
Convention Hall, or in the Auditorium 
next to it, before large and relatively im- 
partial audiences, the Beach being 12 
miles from the Miami campus. The neu- 
tralizing effect is not nearly so bad as 
the effect on Hale's recruiting. “The first 
thing a boy wants to know is, ‘Where 
do you play?' I can't show him a field 
house, so for now I tell him to think of 
the last lime he watched a televised fight 
from Miami Beach. That's where you'll 
be playing, I tell him. I'm grateful to 
television.” 

Hale has been lobbying for a field 
house long enough for some of his play- 
ers to have graduated and bred children 
since they first heard him talk about it. 
He gets frequent encouragement, but not 
one cement block. An eternal optimist 
whose fate, it seems, is to be surrounded 
by eternal pessimists, he goes on making 
plans because, says Doris Hale, "he is a 
nut for challenges. The field house is a 
challenge." Better jobs have been offered 
him. too. Hale is a respected former pro- 
fessional player, coach and referee. But 
he will not leave Miami until he gets his 
field house, and once he gets it he prob- 
ably will never leave. 

Hale is 46, looks 35 and is called Slick, 
mostly out of earshot, because of the 


way he combs his hair — straight back 
and presumably unmussed since about 
1945. A man w ithout a pretension to call 
his own, he is undismayed by the inele- 
gance of his office: a clutter of boxes, 
dirty uniforms and old trophies in a 
single room below the spacious Miami 
football offices. His secretary is a port- 
able typewriter the team gave him. "I 
get tickled when somebody tells me to 
‘have your secretary drop me a note,' ” 
he says. "My secretary is me." 

Hale is adored by his players. He al- 
lows them under his skin and into his 
home, where they eat his barbecue. They 
practice on his make-do court, swim in 
the pool he and Doris built, and, in 
Rick Barry’s case, go steady with his 
daughter Pamela. He runs — or outruns, 
as the case may be, because he still is in 
fine shape— with them in practice and 
searches for ways to reward them. He 
spent SI 50 on individual trophies to 
commemorate Miami's first NCAA 
\oum&mcm even though the team got 
sandbagged by 23 points in the first 
round. At Miami’s last home game, he 
introduces the families by spotlight and 
presents orchids to the mothers. 

Hale's discipline is too soft and his 
ship too loosely run by some standards. 
He prefers to regard his players as men 
and to let them come to their own con- 
clusions. He walks out of practice w ith- 
out a word if he becomes angered, and 
after a stunning loss to Stetson last year 
the only thing he said on the bus ride 
home was, “Arc you sure we're on the 
right road?" 

But the most extraordinary thing 
about Hale is that he has the radical 
notion that it is extremely poor taste to 
yell at an official. When things are bad 
for his side, as they were the other night 
in Gainesville against Florida, he mere- 
ly acquires the pained look of a man in 
need of a Rolaid and tries to keep very 
still. He has compassion for referees ("I 
was one, so 1 know their problems"). 

The current Miami team is neither the 
best nor the worst of Hale’s creations, 
but Forward Barry is the best player he 
has ever had. The 6-foot-7, 19-year-old 
junior from Roselle Park, N.J. has aver- 
aged 30.9 points and 16 rebounds a 
game, set a record of 50 points in one 
and has been called "magnificent,” “ex- 
ceptional," “mighty fine” and, recently. 


"better than Art Heyman" by admiring 
rival coaches. Hale's worry is that Barry 
can also equal Heyman's temper. He 
scored 35 points against San Francisco 
and then tried to throttle an opposing 
player for what he thought was an in- 
discreet elbow. He went careening into 
the first row atop Florida's Dick Tom- 
linson last week in Gainesville. In the 
NIT against Providence last year he 
threw the ball into the stands when 
charged with a foul just when Miami 
had cut a huge Providence lead to two 
points. The result was a technical foul, 
the ball was given to Providence, and 
quickly the lead shot up seven points, 
extinguishing Miami's chances. 

Junior Guard John Dampier, a Cali- 
fornia junior college transfer w ho played 
with Cincinnati All-America Ron Bon- 
ham at Muncie (Ind.) Central High 
School, is a deadly long-range shooter. 
With Barry, he made up the highest- 
scoring two-man punch in the country 
until the recent road trip, when he sud- 
denly went cold. While Barry was pour- 
ing home 102 points in the three games, 
Dampier was held to 45. and Miami lost 
two out of the three, to Florida 1 14-91, 
and to Florida State 80-78. 

It is reasonable to believe that Dam- 
pier’s is a temporary failure, however. 
He scored 4 1 points against Army and 
35 against Syracuse on successive nights 
in the Hurricane Classic, and when he is 
right, there is nothing safe w ithin 40 feet 
of the basket. 

The only senior in the Miami starting 
lineup is Guard Bernie Butts, an A stu- 
dent and an aspiring lawyer who was 
known as Boom-Boom in high school 
because he shot so much. Butts once 
scored 63 points in a single game for 
Hialeah (Fla.) High. Then he went to 
Kentucky, where Adolph Rupp told him 
he was going to stop shooting and be a 
playmaker. Boom-Boom's response was 
to shoot the first two dozen times he got 
his hands on the ball. Then he got mar- 
ried. Rupp was sufficiently distracted. 
Butts transferred to Miami where, not 
more than half a dozen booms later, he 
became Hale's best playmaker. At Slick’s 
positive urging, of course. With such 
persuasive powers of recruiting as well 
as coaching. Slick Hale is going to be 
battling for an NCAA championship 
one day. end 








Behold John Hollowbread, suspended in air. He is the goalkeeper for London’s 
Tottenham Hotspur soccer team and, poor devil, he thinks that way down there at 
the other end of the foggy field his teammates have just scored the winning goal 
against Chelsea. Alas, the shot was blocked, and John Hollowbread returned to earth. 


THE 

AMPHIBIOUS 

RESORTS 


The coral gardens beneath the sea have become the most popular attraction 
of sunny Caribbea. In other waters there are loftier reefs and stranger 
creatures, but nowhere else is there such a vast estate of coral and crazy- 
colored fish so easily enjoyed. Ten years ago if he ventured far beyond the 
Florida Keys, the diver was on his own. Today, in every island group, there 
are guides who watch over the novice in the shallows and accompany the 
expert fathoms below. Coles Phinizy, who took these photographs of the 
Virgin Islands seascape, also swam with Allan Batham through the watery 
domain described on page 27. This is followed by a portfolio of swimsuits for 
swimming and Travel Facts to guide the traveler to the pleasures of the deep. 


VIRGIN ISLAND GUIDE RED RAISCH SUPERVISES JOHN CHURCHILL’S FIRST SCUBA DIVE 
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IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. THE SHEER SCARPS OF DROWNED MOUNTAINS CHALLENGE EXPERT DIVERS. 



AND GIANT BOULDERS AFFORD A SPECTACULAR PLAYGROUND FOR SHALLOW-WATER DABBLERS 




AMPHIBIOUS RESORTS continued 


The typical, lavish Caribbean resort offers its guests a 
giddy array of artificial pleasures. But what many travelers 
want today is a simple place on an island yet unspoiled, 
where they can swim, snorkel, scuba dive, sail and fish. 
Those who have such a modest goal should look up the 
little island called Marina Cay and its proprietor. Allan 
Batham. who loves water and all that is on it and beneath it 


BY COLES PHINIZY 



SIX ACRES AND A SEA FULL OF GLORIES 


Before the dawn of jet (light, the proprietor of a Caribbean 
hotel provided his guests with good beds, food and drink. 
He kept the scorpions out of the bedrooms, the flies out of 
the food and counted on the natural blessings of the 
area— the sand, sun and water — to keep business coming 
his way. Today these simple, agreeable appointments are 
rarely considered enough. Tourism is now a big industry; 
the mark of Hilton is not only on the land but on the 
sea as well, and Total Recreation is the order of the day. 

A Caribbean resort may have the best beach this side of 
Bora Bora but. to be sure of customers, it must also have 
a swimming pool, preferably two. And convenient to these 
chlorinated wallows the resort must have various sheltered 
and open areas where the patrons can lunch, lounge and 
drink. There should also be one formal dining room where 
coat and tie are required, so that the guests, by shunning it. 
will feel they arc going slightly to seed in the tropics. There 
should be one indoor cocktail lounge called The Buccaneer 


Room or perhaps Blackbeard’s Den, a dark and intimate 
place. 

The complete modern resort has a shopping district, of 
course, and a casino, and tennis and golf. The golf fairways 
can be as w idc as Red Square and so charitable that anyone 
can play around using only a wooden-shafted cleek.as long 
as the layout is studded with coconut palms and is as well 
groomed as any in Grosse Pointe or Sew iekley. To sum up. 
a successful Caribbean hotel need not have all the extrava- 
gant flourishes of Huntington Hartford’s new Bahamian 
resort. Paradise Island, but it should be loaded with fun 
and games and have some of the casual magnificence of, 
say. Versailles or the Taj Mahal. 

Considering all that Caribbean proprietors do offer and 
feel they should offer their guests, the little resort called 
Marina Cay in the British Virgin Islands is 20 graceful years 
behind the times. Marina Cay is a small island, a luxuriant, 
six-acre hillock that somehow' managed to continued 


DIVERS ALLAN BATHAM AND TERE CARSTARPHEN INVADE A GROTTO FILLED WITH SHINY BAITFISH 
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AMPHIBIOUS RESORTS continued 


keep its head above water through the geologic contortions 
of the past. Although Marina Cay does not have the floss 
of a superresort, in every functional way it is modern. It is a 
suitable place for idle musing or profound thinking, and 
equally good for socializing, lolling, basking, dunking, 
drinking, boating, angling, casual snorkcling and serious 
scuba diving. The international set from the Cote d’Azur 
and the guys and dolls who play in Vegas and Palm Springs 
could not stand Marina Cay. If suddenly exposed to its low 
pressure, they would explode. 

Marina Cay is by no means unique. Graceful recreation 
is still possible elsewhere in the Caribbean, but it is a losing 
cause. The travel ads promise lavishness, and the calypso 
drums throb loud. The tourist kingdom of Greater Caribbea 
is running out of unspoiled islands. Measured in time and 
space, the British Virgins are the end of the line. They arc 
the easternmost mountaintops of a submerged cordillera 
fronting the Atlantic abyss. None of the 30-odd islands 
and islets in the group is very large, and because of their 
small size and situation on the windward edge of the Carib- 
bean, they have usually been passed up by exploiters ancient 
and modern. The alluring comc-on, “unspoiled,” can still 
honestly be applied to all of them. They will succumb in 
time, but Marina Cay, one of the least, will spoil slowly, 
because it has several unusual forces working for it, the 
most tangible and obvious one being its proprietor, 47- 
year-old Allan Batham of England. 

Batham is an innkeeper, a sailor and a diver, all by choice. 
He is a large man. His hands and arms arc the sort dock 
workers need; his calves are the kind often seen in football 
defense platoons. In the face of minor setbacks, he some- 
times erupts. fuming and emitting a few bellows, but before 
hot lava squirts from cither car he falls silent. Ordinarily 
he is soft-spoken and collected, his countenance often dom- 
inated by a wide smile that exposes some of his molars. 
Like many sailors and divers, Batham adheres to the rather 
old and humble idea that the human race does not own 
the world but is merely a tenant, privileged to use it and 
responsible for leaving it in decent condition. His particular 
ambition is that Marina Cay shall be for people who do 
not need or want Total Recreation— a place “for those 
who have enough inner resources to recharge their own 
batteries.” 

Certain requirements of Total Recreation, notably golf, 
are out of the question on little Marina Cay. A swimming 
pool could be blasted out of the cay's rocky core, but this 
will not happen as long as Batham is in charge. There al- 
ready is water enough all around. A quarter-mile arc of 
fringing reef, fretted by surge and decoratively edged with 
palm coral, guards the windward side of the island— a suit- 
able playground for shell collectors, flotsam pickers and nov- 
ice scuba divers. The shoals off the north quarter support 
spotty pastures of finger coral and bramble patches of stag- 
horn, where spunky demoiselles and little wrasses play peek- 
aboo for novice snorkelers. Between the snorkcling grounds 
and the western edge of the fringing reef, a sand bottom 
slopes away gradually enough to suit any dunker too timid 
to lift a foot from the bottom or put his head below the 
surface. 

Presumably working on the absurd theory that beauty 
must be explained, on certain reefs of the American Virgin 


Islands the National Park Service has put underwater signs 
identifying the corals and fishes, crassly thrusting knowl- 
edge upon those who may not want it. On Batham’s reef 
the corals still grow unnamed and the little fish still swim 
namelessly about. The mystery that enhances natural beau- 
ty is preserved. 

In the perfect model of a modern resort in the sun, the 
coconut palms, the omnipresent totems of Caribbea, are 
often wired. They light up at night, washing away the 
stars. There are five young palms on Marina Cay, all of 
them situated on low ground near the edge of the water, 
where the cumbersome seaborne seed of the species normal- 
ly takes hold. They do not light up. On Marina Cay the 
night overhead is preserved; the moon, the bright eye of 
Taurus and the jewels of Orion’s sword belt are elegant- 
ly displayed. The nearby islands and the silver sea are 
sometimes glorified by the lightning winks of distant storm, 
and this is as much of an electrical show as Batham feels 
his small island needs. 

There is one lounge, one dining area and no organized 
bar on Marina Cay. The guests bartend for themselves from 
a selection of very good whiskies, gin, rum and liqueurs 
stored in a dissected wine tun on a thatched roof veranda 
outside the lounge. The veranda, which also serves as the 
dining area, is architecturally ordinary, but like every portal 
and window' on the island, it looks out on beauty. There 
are flowers close by — sea oleander, poinciana, yellow cedar 
and pride of Barbados — and in the background the many 
colors of the sea. Across the water the larger islands of the 
group ordinarily shine bright and green; but sun shafted 
through the clouds can suddenly turn any one of them to 
solid silver, while a nimbus cloud dragging rain changes 
another into a dark, soggy monster. There is no fixed tropi- 
cal scene but, rather, a constant flux of colors and shapes, 
moods and perspectives. 

Batham and Marina Cay, though suited to each other, 
met quite by chance. Back in England after naval service in 
World War II, Batham had progressed to the managing 
directorship of a meat-packing firm. Though he was forging 
ahead, striving to keep up with the fiscal spiral, playing a 
resolute part in the minority Liberal Party and having some 
fun as a sailor and scuba diver, Batham did not consider 
his future altogether attractive. He was leading more and 
more the commuter’s life— one in which he might well end 
up addicted to the leathery fastness of a London club, while 
his good wife Jean became a habitue of various worthy 
committees in suburbia. "There was,” Batham explains, 
“no human future in it.” In 1958, when both their chil- 
dren’s education had been secured, the Bathams gave it all 
up and came out from England in their 36-foot ketch, 
bound for British Columbia. 

While laying over in Jamaica, Batham learned of a ship- 
yard that needed managing in the British Virgins and took 
the job. For lack of capital the yard foundered, and the 
Bathams, also low on capital, were castaways. Marina Cay 
lay only a gunshot out from the shipyard, and there was on 
the cay even then a concrete house built some 20 years 
before. While deciding where to go next, the Bathams sub- 
leased Marina Cay. Private and charter yachts anchored 
often in the lee of the island, and the Bathams frequently 
invited the crews ashore for lunch. In this way they backed 
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into the resort business, and Marina Cay has been humming 
along at the sociable pace of an English country house 
ever since. 

Here and there in the British Virgins the discarded beer 
cans already shine in the sand, but there is no real blight on 
the islands yet. This is because the heaviest trallic in the past 
has been sailors chartering out of the American Virgins (SI. 
Jan. II. I960). The sailors are joined now by a growing 
crowd of divers who. like sailors, get their pleasure from the 
natural offerings of the sea and are rarely impressed by 
elaborate accommodations. With these two breeds ascend- 
ant. the immediate future of the British Virgins is attractive, 
and as a resort owner, a sailor and a diver, Allan Batham 
is a triple asset. 

To till the needs of his clientele, in the past few years 
Batham has been collecting boats the way some people 
collect stray dogs — all kinds and sizes. In his pleasure fleet 
there arc now two Tortolan sloops, one Dutch double- 
ended sloop, a 30-foot Pacemaker cruiser from south Jersey, 
a Boston Whaler, a Norwegian diesel launch, a Sunfish 
from Connecticut, a surf boat from South Carolina and as- 
sorted runabouts, skiffs and dinghies of plastic and wood. 
Batham does not teach diving, but he has the equipment 
and a compressor to till tanks and will go as a companion 
with intermediate and advanced scuba divers who want to 
see bigger country than the small reel’ off Marina Cay. 
Batham has dived some ragged part of every island in the 
British Virgin group, and has traveled more than 50 miles 
underwater, towed behind a boat. He knows the best and 
safest underwater caves in the tumble of house-size boul- 
ders off the island of Virgin Gorda. He has found traces of 
eight of the 53 wrecks that lie off the flat and lonely island 
of Anegada and has spent many hours picking through the 
vast, tangled skeleton of the steampacket Rhone, which 
went dow n with 135 people off Salt Island 97 years ago. He 
is an old hand at diving and. though he still savors it fully 
and is a model of caution, his matter-of-factness can be dis- 
arming to scuba guests who have spent, say, a mere 100 
hours below. Before a dive he is apt to conclude his topside 
advice by saying. "We may see a large shark here. If so, be 
aggressive." While the guest is mulling this cogent tidbit, 
Batham flops over backward into the sea. 

The present relationship of host and guest in the British 
Virgins is an unusual one. not likely to survive the dulling 
effect of mass tourism, and that is a pity. As things now 
stand, a guest is not treated like a potentate, or even as a 
customer who is necessarily right. In the British Virgins 
hosts and guests are reckoned to be one species sharing the 
adventures of innkeeping. This does not mean a guest is 
expected to wash his dinner dishes, but merely that, if there 
are any harmless old skeletons in closets, any letters in the 
attic worth enjoying, the guest is welcome to share them. 
There has not been a rat on Marina Cay, for example, since 
the first guest arrived, but at breakfast Batham is apt to 
point out the wooden sugar spoon prized by him and prized 
also four years ago by an errant rat that carried it off three 
times. To prove this, Batham will point to the teeth marks 
on the spoon. 

The perfect model of a resort manager in Caribbea does 
not show rat marks to his guests or even suggest that the 
grand old world traveler, the Norway rat, was ever there. 


Batham does, but he deserves little credit on this count. 
This sort of in-family confidence characterized the Treas- 
ure Isle Hotel and the Fort Burt in the British Virgins be- 
fore Batham came. Until two years ago at the Treasure 
Isle, every night between two minutes of 10 and two min- 
utes after, a rat would leave the roof of one guest unit and 
travel by way of a power line to a favorite palm. It was the 
custom of the hosts and guests of Treasure Isle, drinking 
together on the second-story veranda, to applaud this high- 
wire act. Alas, the rat is gone, and without this high point 
of the evening, at Treasure Isle as at Batham's place after 
dinner the hosts and guests have been reduced to random 
discussions of world affairs, the dramatic arts, the nebular 
hypothesis. Freud. Sir Alec Douglas-Home, agrarian re- 
form. Christine Keeler, the Doppler effect and other trivial 
blather. 

In the British Virgins there is one force, however unreal 
it may be. that is strongly felt. Like some small islands in 
Polynesia, the Virgins seem to have a capacity for eliciting 
proper love from all comers. For several centuries they were 
islands of desperation. Quakerism, an epitome of love, was 
tried there and failed. Slavery is the only human institution 
that ever prospered there. The two most distinguished sons 
of the islands— Dr. John Lettsome. a noted 18th century 
surgeon, and Dr. William Thornton, designer of the U.S. 
Capitol — both considered the British Virgins a good place 
to be from. The islands, for sure, have needed love and in 
some way now seem sensitized to it. 

There are those who believe that the force of a man stays 
in the land when he leaves. Allan Batham of Marina Cay 
has himself remarked: "I know a church in Cornwall that 
is as dead as mutton, but I know a glade near that church 
that is so alive you can hardly stand it." The first time he 
climbed the choked path to the abandoned house on Ma- 
rina Cay, Batham remembers a particular sense of peace — 
not an emptiness but a positive, compulsive force. Others 
have noticed it. When the fringe of a hurricane is torment- 
ing the island, the foliage near the water flails the ground. 
On the brow of the hill, unaffected by the friction of the 
sea. the wind should be stronger, but it is actually slacker, 
as if in some way it were being fended off. There should be 
turbulence even on the lee side of such a small island, but 
in the middle of a gale the leaves barely stir. A sodden fal- 
con sits unruffled on a bare branch. A brown booby goes 
its crazy, veering way. hunting fish as if the day were fair 
and fine. 

Although Batham did not know it when he first came 
there, the prior occupants of Marina Cay had loved it 
much. Some Americans may remember them: a wanderer 
named Robb White and his wife Rodie. who went there in 
the mid-’30s seeking a place where they could make their 
own way untrammeled. Robb W hite wrote two books about 
their frugal and unusual life. His affection for the island is 
on almost every page, but in the end he lost his claim to the 
property. 

The thought that any man's love for an island can have a 
lasting and protective effect is an attractive one. even if fan- 
ciful. Whatever the effect. Marina Cay has the ghost of 
Robb White's old love hanging over it and a very resolute 
man named Allan Batham now guarding its virtues. Few 
small islands in modern Caribbea are that lucky. 
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SPORTING LOOK 


SWIMSUITS 
THAT ARE MADE 
TO GET WET 


The best news for amphibious ladies this resort season is that swimsuits 
are meant to get wet. Until now the swimmer’s preference for immersion 
was either a bikini or a nylon tank suit. New materials have changed all 
of that. Among the new knits are suits of two-way-stretch Lycra or linen 
and Arnel that barely brush the body when dry, cling like seaweed when 
wet. Lightweight-wool suits dry quickly; they are lined with silk for opac- 
ity, can be covered when still wet with a silky shift. Even leather has 
been sheared to skin thinness and treated to withstand the onslaughts of 
salt and chlorine. The leather swimsuits on the following pages take to 
the sea as naturally as a seal’s skin. The five new suits on these pages, 
photographed in the waters of Cozumel, are all available at Lord & Tay- 
lor, New York; Neiman-Marcus, Dallas; and I. Magnin on the West Coast. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. FREDERICK SMITH 


HIBISCUS-PATTERNED LYCRA SHIFT ($19) BY RIKKI OF SPORT TRIO IS STRAPLESS 
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MADE OF WHITE KID, THE BAREBACK MAILLOT OF SUEDE. BOTH SUITS ARE BY ROSE MARIE REID 




SAND-COLORED ARNEL-AND-LINEN KNIT ($26) BY HARBOR ROAD IS HAND-LOOMED TO FIT 

ULLAS SILK-AND-RAYON SHIFT ($18) REPEATS PRINT OF THE WOOL MAILLOT BENEATH ($25) 
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FLORIDA 


SNEAKERS AND SNORKELS 

In the shallows off Tobago, octogenarians in sneakers stand knee-deep on Buccoo 
Reef and watch the fish through face plates. Off Cozumel, Bonaire and Anegada, more 
adventurous divers explore sunken galleons. All are discovering the beauties of the 
world below the surface of the sea. The map on these pages and the Travel Facts that 
follow show where to find the best guides, the gear, the fish, the reefs and the wrecks 
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SNEAKERS AND SNORKELS continued 


A Fish Watcher’s Guide to the Caribbean 


In all the clear warm waters that surround 
the islands illustrated on the previous 
pages half a swimmer's day seems to be 
spent face down with a mask, watching 
the strange, beautiful world beneath the 
sea. The mask, the snorkel and the flipper 
are mastered quickly and safely enough 
by anyone able to dog-paddle in the shal- 
lows. More advanced diving with tanks of 
compressed air that take a man below the 
surface into the fishes' realm is not so sim- 
ple. Scuba diving, as it is called, for “self- 
contained underwater breathing appara- 
tus," should never be attempted with- 
out instruction and never be done alone. 

One of the best places to learn is bfr- 
muda. All guides and instructors are li- 
censed by the government marine board. 

Paris Breck (SI, Sept. 9 & 16, 1957), a 
former Philadelphia newspaperman, and 
his wife Jeanne arc particularly good with 
beginners. They conduct supervised fish- 
watching, snorkeling swims in a shallow 
marine garden, providing snorkel, mask, 
flippers and a guide for S5 an hour. After 
indoctrination in a swimming pool, the 
Brccks lake beginning scubamcn on a 
dive of from eight to 10 feet to sec a 19th- 
century ship's anchor, providing all gear 
and instruction for S8. Bermuda law pro- 
hibits the rental of regulators, the vital and 
sensitive breathing apparatus used with 
scuba tanks. This is one piece of equip- 
ment experienced divers take with them 
wherever they dive— they often rent the 
heavy tanks and harness on the spot. Breck 
takes more competent divers down 20 feet 
to the wreck of the 19th-century packet 
Sir George Somers, which he has stocked 
with replica pieces of eight for diving 
souvenirs. He also has a 20-foot under- 
water-photography dive for S10. 

The Bermuda Divers Company has a 
39-foot boat, the Shearwater, especially 
designed for scuba expeditions. Ten fully 
equipped divers and a few snorkclcrs who 
go along to watch from the surface are 
taken on day-long expeditions to the tow- 
ering reefs in the morning and in the aft- 
ernoon to one of the 200 to 300 wrecks 
that lie on the inner and outer reefs of 
Bermuda waters. 

Bermuda Divers charges SI1 for divers 
using their own equipment, S22, includ- 
ing two tanks, for those using the com- 
pany's gear and S6 for snorkclcrs, who 
must be good swimmers. They will also 
arrange scuba lessons in the Bermudiana 
Hotel pool at $8 for 1 Vi hours. 

For experienced divers, T. J. Wadson 


and Son rent filled tanks and weight belts 
for S4.S0 the first day, $4 the second, S3 
the third. Tanks are refilled for S2. Park 
Breck rents masks, snorkels and flippers 
for S5 a week. From now till early spring, 
Bermuda's waters, so clear you can sec 
200 feet, are also a chill 62' , and a foam- 
rubber wet suit is advisable. You have 
to take your own suit. No spear guns arc 
allowed in Bermuda, and the fish are so 
tame they will cat out of your hand. A 
warming thought: there's gold in those 
waters — Professional Diver Teddy Tucker 
has brought up $200,000 worth of treasure. 

In the Florida keys, from Key Largo 
to Key West, skin diving is such a popu- 
lar sport that there is an Underwater 
Guides Association which has 16 member 
guides, all registered and licensed by the 
state. The group has established standard 
prices for instruction and rental of equip- 
ment throughout the Keys. All of them 
teach beginning snorkeling and all stages 
of scuba. They take customers to both the 
inner and outer reefs, to wrecks that date 
to pirate days and to the Pennekamp 
Coral Reef Preserve off Key Largo where 
grow the only living beds of coral off the 
shores of the continental U.S. Head of the 
group is Captain Hugh Brown of Islamo- 
rada, who will furnish the names and ad- 
dresses of all the guides in the Keys. Cap- 



tain Brown has a 44-foot, twin-diesel boat 
that sleeps six and a crew of two. He takes 
skin-diving charters to the Bahamas, the 
Dry Tortugas, Cay Sal and other off- 
shore places for a minimum of SI 25 a day. 
Day trips in Florida waters cost a mini- 
mum of S50. In the Keys lessons arc $10, 
complete gear rental $7 per day. 

In the Bahamas, where water tempera- 
tures rarely slip below 72°, where the coral 
formations are spectacular and the wa- 
ter is as clear as a dry Martini, the big- 
gest skin-diving season ever is getting 
under way. No area is better equipped 
for the sport. The Gardner Youngs and 
Charles Badcau, who operate M M Under- 
water Tours, take two reef tours a day, 


seven days a week, to the lee sides of 
New Providence and Exuma. They start 
beginners in a hotel pool: MM has in- 
structors at the Montagu Beach, the Pilot 
House, the Dolphin, the Nassau 
Beach and the Emerald Beach. Once in- 
doctrinated and ready to go to sea, skin 
divers are picked up at 9 a.m. at their 
hotels in a Volkswagen bus and taken to 
the Nassau Yacht Haven, where a cabin 
cruiser, the Queen Anne's Revenge, li- 
censed specifically for skin diving, sets out 
at 9:30 for one of 75 locations. The price 
is S20 for the half-day trip with scuba, 
SI0 with snorkel. The cruiser sometimes 
takes “lookers" who pay $5 for the ride 
and ga/c at the world below through a 
glass-bottomed bucket. One qualified staff 
member of the firm descends with every 
two divers. After two hours on the reef, 
the Queen Anne's Revenge returns to 
Yacht Haven, and swimmers are back at 
the hotels at 1 p.m. Another tour leaves 
at 1 :30. Bahamas Water Sports owns the 
Manta, a 35-foot, twin-diesel cruiser 
berthed at the Nassau Harbour Club. The 
Howard Adamsons, who operate the Man- 
ta, take groups to a variety of spots, leav- 
ing at 9:30 in the morning, returning at 3. 
Price for a novice, with instruction and all 
gear, is $25; for experienced divers, $20; 
for snorkeling alone, S10. The Manta is 
well-equipped with life-saving gear, tank 
rack, fresh-water shower and a rear surface- 
level platform to facilitate diving. She 
draws only 2 Vi feet of water and explores 
the reefs as far afield as Andros, Elcuthcra 
and Exuma. 

In the winter months, Bronson Hartley 
has an old-fashioned helmet-diving cruise 
leaving Yacht Haven each morning and 
afternoon. The cruise costs S9, includ- 
ing a reef trip. Each passenger spends 
20 minutes underwater, walking 14 feet 
down on the ocean floor among schools of 
tame reef fish. 

In addition to these, the following re- 
sort hotels on various of the outer islands 
specialize in skin-diving activities. Prices 
vary considerably with the area and the 
number of people in a group, but the Ba- 
hamas Development Board, 620 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 22, can furnish the par- 
ticulars. The Grand Bahama Club, Grand 
Bahama Island, has all sorts of equipment 
to rent, boats, guides and scuba instruction 
in its pool. The Fishing Hole on Grand 
Bahama has a half-day trip, including 
an instructor and snorkeling gear, at $10 
per person. The Stanicl Cay Yacht Club 

continued on page 48 
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Imagine a car that goes like a Pontiac, rides like a Pontiac, looks like a Pontiac and 
works like a wagon. Hmmm, you just invented our Safari again. Imagine that. What we do, for you, is simply 
start with a load space (more than 96 cubic feet) which is very useful for hauling skis and evergreens and groceries 
all day and enough people for a party later on. Then we set it on Wide-Track, which is why you won't notice many 
bumps and curves any more. Up front we put a Trophy V-8 with enough gumption for exploring back roads or gobbling 
up turnpikes. Inside and out we lavish Pontiac styling, which leaves little to say once you've seen it. Now imagine your- 
self in a Safari, then think about how soon you can visit your Pontiac dealer. *64 WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC 





He can learn as much about the world in 10 
years as Leonardo daVinci knew in his lifetime. 



{ Astonishing, yes.lmprobable.no. 

DaVinci, authorities have said, 
j knew more about the world than 
J any other man who lived during 
* the Renaissance. 

An intensely curious and pro- 
ductive man, Leonardo was an artist, a mu- 
sician. an architect, a philosopher, an anat- 
omist, a botanist, an astronomer, an inven- 
tor, a mathematician and an experimentor 
in optics, flying and city planning. 

Yet this boy— any boy— can learn as much 
about the world in 10 years as Leonardo 
knew in his lifetime. 

Why? Because this eight-year-old will have 
books, pictures, maps, charts, lists, dia- 
grams, graphs that even Leonardo da Vinci 
never dreamed of. 

Man has simply— no, not simply, but with 


heroic difficulty— learned an amazing num- 
ber of things about his world since da Vinci's 
15th Century. 

In addition to textbooks and observation, 
this boy will probably learn much of what 
da Vinci and other great scientists have dis- 
covered for him in such series of books as the 
life Nature Library, the life Science Library 
and the life Pictorial Atlas of the World — all 
produced by the Book Division of Time Inc. 

And this boy's counterparts in Tokyo, in 
Buenos Aires, in Munich, and others all over 
the world may increase their knowledge the 
same way, for Time-Life International Books 
has translated them into many languages. 

The Book Division is an example of how 
Time Inc., through such international enter- 
prises, endeavors to bring information and 
understanding to people everywhere. 


One of a series of advertisements about time inc. Time • Life • Time International • Life International • L ifeen Espanol 

• Fortune • Sports Illustrated • House & Home • Architectural Forum « Panorama • President • Time Lite News Service 

• Book Division • Silver Burdett Co.. Time-Life Broadcast • Printing Developments, Inc. • EastTexas Pulpand PaperCo. 




WE NEVER BOAST ABOUT CORVETTE’S SEATING CAPACITY 


Or its four doors. Or how many golf bags or suitcases fit 
in its trunk. 

That's for ordinary cars. The Corvette Sting Ray is a 
two-seater sports car, one of a breed that puts perform- 
ance first. Extra size and weight hamper performance. 
So Corvette leaves back seats and big trunks to family 
cars. It offers a 327-cubic-inch V8, fully independent sus- 
pension and such. Things people expect from a sports car. 

Corvette also offers things people don't expect. Built-in 
heater and defrosting system. Roll-up windows. Crank- 
operated ventipanes. Seat belts. Carpeting. Armrests. 


Electric clock. Built-in ashtray. Outside mirror. Adjustable 
steering column. Locking glove compartment. Dual sun 
visors. Dual courtesy lights. Even a cigarette lighter. Plus 
ample luggage space for two on a trip. 

All these creature comforts are standard equipment on 
every Corvette Sting Ray Sport Coupe and Convertible. 
Cars that put performance first should consider the 
human factor too. 

After all, people are people— even when they drive 
Corvettes. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 
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PEOPLE 


There's nothing definite, mind 
you, but when former Heavy- 
weight Champion Gene Tun- 
ney said, “One of the nicest 
tributes you could pay me 
would be to cast a vote for my 
son," California Democratsat 
a Palm Springs wingding got 
thcdistinct impression that 31- 
year-old John Varik Tunney 
would soon come out fighting 
for a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

“With the score tied at 3-3 
and with two out, I worked 
the Navy pitcher for a base 
on balls. 1 was no Ty Cobb, 
but in those days I could run. 
So I went down on the first 
pitch and sure enough the 
catcher threw wild. The ball 
got away from the second 
baseman and I kept on going. 
The ball was heaved over the 
third baseman’s head and I 
trotted home with what 
proved to be the winning run 
in a 4-3 contest. I was far from 
a brilliant ballplayer . . . but 
that game will always stand 
as one of my happiest memo- 
ries.” So writes ballplayer. 
General of the Army and now 
autobiographer Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in Life magazine of 
the game he helped win for 
West Point in 1901. 

"I don’t particularly want to 
be another Cary Grant," said 
handsome young screen star 
James Garner as he com- 
pleted 18 holes at Holly- 
wood's Bel-Air Country 
Club. "I’d rather be another 
Jack Nicklaus.” Garner's 
score: a thrcc-under-par 69. 

As one of the original mem- 
bers of the “million dollar" 
syndicate that controls— or 
tries to — Cassius Marcellus 
Clay, recently retired tobac- 
co man William Sol Cutchins 
dropped down to Miami the 


other day to check on the 
progress of his young invest- 
ment. How was Clay planning 
to handle Liston, Cutchins 
wanted to know. “Just step 
out here on the terrace and I'll 
show you," said the greatest. 
Considerably less than one 
round later the tobacco man 
returned with his left ear no- 
ticeably reddened. 

While the Southeastern Con- 
ference Coach of the Year, 
Mississippi State's Paul Da- 
vis. wasconcentratingon foot- 
ball with his fellow coaches 
at the NCAA convention in 
New York, his wife, Mary 
Earle Davis, dropped around 
to a TV show called Concen- 
tration and concentrated well 
enough to win a fur coat, sev- 
eral hundred dollars and a 
trip to Italy for both Davises. 

As a two-time winner of the 
famed “500" on Indianapolis' 
Speedway, Rodger Ward 
rolled home with total prizes 
of S232.000. As a two-time 
loser on Indiana's highways, 
Rodger Ward may be walking 
home. Last week an Indiana 
judge upheld Ward's second 
speeding conviction, which 
gave the driving champion an 
aggregate of 1 2 penalty points, 
or enough to lose him his driv- 
ing license. 

In a press agent's West Indian 
hashish dream. Chock Full 
o' Nutsman Jackie Robinson 
( at right . using a baseball and 
bat). Cricketer Jackie Hen- 
driks (using a cricket ball and 
bat). Track Star Herb Mc- 
Kenley (using his feet and 
a basketball). Dress Design- 
er Fred Perry (using a ten- 
nis ball and racket) and the 
local golf pro, Caleb Haye 
(playing left-handed with a 
right-handed club), went 
through the motions of a hole 


of golf on a Kingston, Jamai- 
ca course. The cricketer won 
with a double-bogey 6. 

Around the middle of the last 
century, Americans were gog- 
gle-eyed over London's Crys- 
tal Palace — a miracle of ad- 
vanced architecture. Now it 
was England’s turn to gape. 
Staring in disbelief at the 
huge, domed, S3 1 million sta- 
dium that will soon be the 
home of the Houston Colt 
.45s, Britain’s Ministerof Pub- 
lic Building and Works Geoff- 
rey Rippon capitulated abso- 
lutely. “There has been noth- 
ing like it," he said, “since 
the Roman Colosseum." 

If swim stars like Johnny 
Weismuller and Buster 
Crabbe can do it, why can’t a 
football star like Frank Gif- 
ford swing through the trees 
and into the nation's living 
rooms as the newest Tarzan? 
That was the question asked 
by Sy Weintraub, and with- 
out waiting for an answer the 


bumptious TV producer start- 
ed mentally measuring the 
Giant Hanker back for a leop- 
ard skin. But Y. A. Tittle's top 
target was in no mood to take 
up residence in the jungle. 
"Me Tarzan?" he said in ef- 
fect. “You insane." 

In any other patient they 
would have diagnosed the 
trouble as tennis elbow, but 
“in this case," admitted Dr. 
Peter J. Borak, who was do- 
ing his best to ease Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s bothersome 
joint complaint, "I guess you 
might say it was golf elbow." 

“The most satisfying tackle 
of my career.” was the way 
the University of Arkansas' 
Jim John described it. But the 
fleet young Razorback end 
was not just reliving an old 
football season; he was tell- 
ing how he brought down an 
eight-point buck with his bare 
hands after failing nine times 
to kill it with buckshot in his 
first try at deer hunting. 
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Sun! 

Golf! 


this winter in the comfort 
and luxury of the 


ARIZONA 

BILTMORE 

HOTEL 


Private, uncrowded, 18-hole cham- 
pionship course. Many, many other 
luxuries. This rare resort is a happy 
paradox ... It is as if a complete, 
cosmopolitan hotel had been trans- 
ferred to the desert and set down 
on a 1400-acre oasis of lawns, flow- 
ers, citrus groves. . . Here you enjoy 
the sunny Southwest to tin- fullest 
without having to go the least hit 
“Western" or giving up the com- 
forts of home. For this great resort 
is staffed and operated as a fashion- 
able, metropolitan, luxury hotel. 
Modified Am. Plan (includes breakfast, 
dinner). For pictorial folder, contact 
Henry It. Williams. V.P., Gen. Manager. 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL • PHOENIX. ARIZ. 



Code-a-phone minds the 
phone while you’re away 


Z"'*ode-a-phone will answer, record and 
store phone calls automatically 
day or night whenever your phone is 
untended. It will take orders, make 
appointments, give information or per- 
form a hundred other telephone com- 
munication tasks of value to your 
business- Code-a-phone is the com- 
pact. simple-to-operate instrument 
that answers calls in a true natural 
voice. Code-a-phones are now avail- 
able from your telephone company on 
a small monthly service basis. 

If you want to know how Code-a- 
phone can work for you, call your tele- 
phone company Communications Con- 
sultant for complete information. 

Codji-a-fiharuL 

AUTOMATIC ANGERING SERVICE 

CODE-A-PHONE ELECTRONICS. INC. 

Portland 25. Oregon 


boxing / John Lovesey 


A Continental comeback 


Floyd Patterson may be a loser at home but in Sweden, where he 
won his first fight since the two Liston fiascos, he is a national hero 


T o be successful a professional boxer 
1 must keep his mind devoted sole- 
ly to the task at hand. This is not the 
case with Floyd Patterson today, a con- 
fused yet compelling man. Attempting a 
comeback in Stockholm last week aft- 
er two crushing defeats by Sonny Lis- 
ton. Patterson seemed oddly distracted. 
"Once I got past the first round I was all 
right,” he said later. “When the bell 
sounded at the start, the memory of 
those other lights came back to me. I 
jabbed and backed off. and after the first 
round had ended I sighed and was re- 
lieved." Even so. it still took Patterson 
seven more ragged rounds to beat an 
outclassed Italian tighter named Sante 
Amomi. Sadly. Floyd was like a mata- 
dor who has lost the secret of the clean 
kill. 

Patterson came into the Johanncshov 
stadium, with its sterile atmosphere, its 
strict rule against smoking and its mass- 
es of gray-clothed Swedes, wearing the 
same white robe he used in Las Vegas. 
He looked lit and young, a lighter with- 
out the face of a fighter, and although 
he insisted he was psychologically ready 
there was a touch of tiredness about his 
performance. In the first round he made 
the elementary mistake of leading w ith a 
wild right that missed and put him off 
balance. He looked, as a British reporter 
at ringside quipped, as if he "was digging 
the garden." In the second and fourth 
rounds when Floyd knocked Amonti 
down he went over to help him up. be- 
fore the referee, amazed, brushed him 
aside to make hiscount. ”1 knew | hadn't 
hit him hard enough to keep him down, 
so 1 thought I'd help him up," was Pat- 
terson's simple explanation for his pe- 
culiar behavior. 

Thoughts not associated with profes- 
sional boxing revolve more than ever in 
Patterson's curious, intelligent mind, of- 
ten stinging him with bitter memories: 


the color line, the cost of stained glass 
windows in a church while the poor 
starve outside, and the present solace of 
his life, a close relationship with the 
Swedish people. Posing for a fashion 
advertisement in Stockholm, dressed in 
a sports jacket and elegant gray trou- 
sers. Patterson asked. “Where in Ameri- 
ca would I he asked to model suits?" And 
quietly. "New York? Alabama?" 

Despite this deep-rooted resentment. 
Patterson retains a moving faith in his 
own country. The Swedes have helped 
to ameliorate some of the wounds he 
feels he bears. "After the second fight 
with Liston. I thought perhaps it would 
be better if I retired," he said the other 
day in Stockholm's Apolkmia Hotel. 

I wanted to continue fighting, but I de- 
cided people wouldn't think well of me. 
1 received a lot of letters — about 70' , 
came from Sweden— and they helped me 
to make up my mind. I thought Sweden 
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would be a good place to come for a 
fresh start. They don't even like fighting 
here but they like me.” 

At Patterson’s request. Championship 
Sports arranged with Edwin Ahlquist. 
lngcmar Johansson's old manager, to 
promote a match in Stockholm. Eloyd 
trained at home, but to finish his prepa- 
ration he flew to Sweden at the end of 
November, going first to Valadalen. a 
sports center in the northern half of the 
country. "1 completely forgot about my 
defeat by Liston the moment I landed in 
Sweden." remarked Eloyd. "Over here 
they're still talking about the last fight 
with Ingemar." 

During the Patterson-Johansson fights 
most Swedish newspapers set circula- 
tion records. When Patterson visited the 
country in I960 he immediately became 
a Swedish hero. Although Johansson 
aroused in his people a nationalistic 
fervor. Patterson touched on something 
else. They feel he is sympathetic, a qual- 
ity they never could perceive in their 
own countryman. In a very unusual way 
their hearts have gone out to him. Ac- 
cording to one Swedish correspondent, 
he has seen the Swedes break up over 
only two people in the past five years: 
Lyndon Johnson, when he visited the 
country, and Floyd Patterson. 

In a country w here people are noted 
for a reluctance to publicly reveal emo- 
tion, Floyd cannot walk outside with- 
out having displays of affection direct- 
ed at him. Visiting the Operakallaren, 
grandest of Stockholm's restaurants, he 


PATTERSON KISSES AN ADMIRER'S HAND 



was surrounded by some elderly female 
diners. One of them kissed his hand (he 
kissed her hand in return), while anoth- 
er grabbed him around the waist from 
behind in order to kiss his neck. He has 
been inundated not only by ordinary 
fan mail but also by a mountain of gifts 
ranging from paintings to glass vases, 
poetry, carved butter knives from little 
boys and dolls from little girls. His 29th 
birthday, two days before the fight, vir- 
tually became a national occasion. 

In return. Patterson is currently giv- 
ing a scries of exhibition bouts for Swed- 
ish charities and has paid visits to local 
hospitals. "I was asked if I'd like to 
live here permanently.” said Floyd. "I 
couldn't do that, but l do feel a close- 
ness with the Swedish people that I have 
never felt anyw here else. I feel part of ev- 
ery person. It is like being in a family.” 

The American people. Patterson feels, 
have usually understood him better than 
the American press. "I hate to keep go- 
ing back, but the night I knocked Jo- 
hansson out for the second time I bowed 
to the people. The reporters claimed I 
was bowing to them as if to say, 'Now 
I’ve shown you.’ It just wasn't true. I've 
decided I'll never bow again. 

"Some people yelled that they were 
robbed after the last Liston fight. Per- 
haps they were, but think how I felt. If 
they could just see the months of prep- 
aration. All that grinding work for the 
fight, and then, boom, one punch and 
out. 

"I'm not looking to get the title back 
but to fighting Sonny again. Right now 
I don't deserve the chance. My come- 
back. if successful, should take a couple 
of years. People say that if I still want 
to fight Liston I must hate him. I don't 
hate him. I do not hate anyone, because 
hate distorts the mind. I have no feeling 
toward Liston whatsoever, except I feel 
sorry for him. He looks like a person 
who hates. If he does, he must be miser- 
able.” 

To provide the first rung of the ladder 
leading to. perhaps, another crack at 
Liston. Edwin Ahlquist found for Floyd 
a fighter described by a cartoonist in the 
newspaper Allonbludct as "the only one 
who could be found in Europe with 
eyelashes as long as Floyd's." Ranked 
among the top European heavyweights, 
Sante Amonti has been in the comeback 
business himself for four years, period- 
ically announcing his retirement. 

Before the fight the odds on Patterson 
ranged around 4 to I. At a dignified 
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Schuss 

those sneezes. 

Over 6CX) tiny “time pills'* in 
each Contac®capsuIe shush the 
sneeze, stop the sniffle, clear the 
stuffy nose of your cold all day 
or all night long. Get Contac 
— today's largest-selling cold 
medication at your pharmacy. 


1 

I 

\ % 

J I EVERY 

^ 12 HOURS 

CONTAC 


MENLEY & JAMES LABORATORIES. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals made to Ethical Standards 




Now you see how easy it is 
to load our new movie camera 


The point is, you can load this camera anytime, any place — easier than any 
other movie camera in history because of our new Autoload Film Cartridges. 
You pre-load them with economical roll-film, then, when the time comes 
for a fast film change, simply slip in a fresh cartridge and keep shooting! Means 
you’ll never again fumble around, never miss a big scene because you're 
threading film through an old-fashioned camera. There’s more good news 
about the new 3 1 5 Reflex Autoload" 8mm camera itself. It has a smooth, extra 
compact zoom lens to take your audience from big panorama shots to extra 
close in for details, faces. Why not go down to your Bell & Howell dealer and 
have him show you the other line points of the new 315 Reflex Autoload. 
(Not the least of which is price. Compare!) 315 prices start under SI 30. 


BOXING .. .»//«!(*/ 

weigh-in Floyd sealed 191 Vi pounds, a 
pound heavier than Amonti. a shorter, 
stockier man. In the Johanneshov stadi- 
um the fight was a sellout; 1 1,700 paid 
prices ranging up to a small Swedish for- 
tune of 120 kronor ($23.34) for each 
ringside seat. Of SI 20,000 in gate re- 
ceipts. Floyd took about a 50 r ,' cut. 

In the dressing room before the fight 
the ex-world champion brooded. “I was 
worried about giving the Swedish people 
a good show more than anything else," 
Patterson said later. "Winning was pret- 
ty important but giving a good show 
seemed even more important." He was 
also concerned about the fourth profes- 
sional fight of his brother Ray. who was 
meeting a Swedish tighter called Lars 
Norling. Floyd arranged to have Ray 
fight after him so that he could settle his 
own problems first. (Ray Patterson, as it 
turned out. lost on points in six rounds 
because a majority of the judges fell he 
landed too many blows with the inside 
of his gloves. ) 

"I ant going in to win quickly if I can." 
remarked Floyd beforehand. "I don't in- 
tend to take any chances." In the second 
and fourth rounds he pul Amonti down. 
In both cases Amonti took compulsory 
counts of eight, standing most of the 
time. In the last round, the eighth cf a 
scheduled 10-round contest, Floyd aiain 
managed to knock Amonti down, but 
again the game Italian look the count 
standing. When Floyd then sent Amonti 
staggering like a cowboy in a western 
barroom brawl, the referee stepped in 
and stopped the fight, 

Although Amonti did not win a round, 
he did hit Patterson often. The Italian 
was also able to lean oh Patterson and 
tie him up and. w hile Floyd himself was 
fast in spurts, he showed himself painful- 
ly open in his defense. He was not even a 
dull reflection of what lie once was. The 
moves were missing and the parrying was 
substandard. He had Amonti going and 
then let him off the hook, and when the 
Italian stood in front of him he couldn't 
finish him properly. 

When the tight was over. Floyd still 
seemed unsure of himself. "Amonti was 
such a tine sportsman I found it difficult 
to take advantage of some opportuni- 
ties." he said. "But then I am a bit off 
distance and not as sharp as I should 
be. After only two rounds in two years. 

I was satisfied," Saying this. Patterson 
departed. He was taking Sante Amonti 
out to dinner. 
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END 



golf Jack Nicklaus 


Pick a spot, 
then hit 
the putt firmly 


The most frequent mistake made on the 
short putt is not hitting the ball firmly 
enough. This causes the putt to either 
die short of the hole, which is infuriat- 
ing, or slip off to one side because the 
ball’s slow motion lets the slope of the 
green or a bumpy spot have an excessive 
effect. If you arc having short-putt trou- 
ble, check three points in your putting 
technique. First, you should not start 
choking down on the club when faced 
with a short putt. Doing so makes the 
club feel much lighter than usual and is 
likely to cause a jerky, uneven stroke. 
This is an error we all fall into. To be 
sure that it does not happen to me, I 
have made my putter grip so short that 
I cun hold it only near the lop. Second, 
you should concentrate on making a 
firm stroke, not just at impact, but after 
impact as well. To insure this, push the 
putter blade well through the ball and 
out toward the hole. Third, after consid- 
ering the break and determining the line 
to the hole, you should try picking out a 
spot on that line, about five or six inches 
short of the hole, and aim the putt at it. 
I do this, and it seems to at least get 
the putt started in the right direction. 

Q 1944 Jock NieMout. All rights reserved 



Aiming al a spot along the line of the putt will help you keep the putt 
on line and also improve vour concentration. The stroke (below) must 
he firm, with the head of the putter carried well through toward the hole. 


J ; v / 
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SNEAKERS AND SNORKELS 

continued from page SS 

on Exuma, in addition to all other fa- 
cilities, has a two-man submarine. The 
Current Club on Elcuthera furnishes face 
masks and snorkels to guests, but has no 
scuba gear. The Elbow Cay Club on Aba- 
co organizes underwater treasure hunts. 
Small Hope Bay Lodge on Andros caters 
to experienced divers. It has 12 complete 
rigs to hire but suggests that guests bring 



fins, masks and regulators. The Avis Bim- 
ini Club's Forty Fathoms Shop takes up 
to 16 persons on a day's excursion for 
S20 per person with all equipment. Peter 
Lloyd's Game & Spearfishing Resort at 
Spanish Wells is among the best-equipped 
in the Bahamas. Snorkcling gear and a 
Boston Whaler come with each housekeep- 
ing cottage, which rents for SI 35 per week. 
And scuba equipment, guides, sea sleds, 
power submarine and glass-bottomed 
boats are all available for hire. 

cozumel, an island off the coast of 
Quintana Roo on the Yucatan Peninsula, 
is the setting for the Sporting Look pic- 
tures in this issue. Its beaches and waters 
are among the most beautiful in the Carib- 
bean. There are many good guides. The 
most sought after is Ramon Zapata — 
Jacques Cousteau came to Cozumel to 
dive with him among sunken Spanish gal- 
leons and Mayan ruins. Zapata and the 
other Cozumel guides instruct the novice 
in the quiet water of Chancanab lagoon 
before taking him to the spectacular reefs 
in the nearby Caribbean. A Cozumel guide 
not only takes you out where the crab, 
conch, crayfish, grouper and snapper play, 
but cooks a beach picnic, Cozumel fash- 
ion, with the day's catch. If you arc not 
up to spearing your own lunch, you can 
lie in the sun on the boat while your guides 
do the work, but that is not half the fun. 
Conch becomes the basis for seviche, with 
fat Yucatan avocados: crayfish arc split 
and grilled over coals or steamed with 
round white pompano in a tent of green 
palm leaves. Grouper is filleted and fried 
in oil with garlic. A day's diving with Za- 
pata, including the picnic and beer, costs 
S8 per person. Cozumel guides rent com- 
plete scuba equipment for S6 per day, 
snorkcling gear for $1.20. It is best to 
bring your own mask and spear gun. The 
best place to stay for diving is the new 
Cozumel Caribe, in a coconut grove at the 


edge of a superb white-sand beach. Rates 
are SI 6 American plan for a single, $28 
double. 

Jamaica has an interesting fragment of 
history on its south shore: the sunken city 
of Port Royal, once the pirate capital of 
the world and one of the wickedest and 
wealthiest cities in the Western Hemi- 
sphere before it dropped beneath the sea 
in an earthquake in 1692. Morgan’s Har- 
bour Hotel is built on the ruins of the 
King's Yards of the old city and, although 
the water tends to be murky, skin divers 
can still find the ruins of two old forts. 
TradcwindsUndcrwaterToursat Morgan's 
Harbour has compressors and scuba and 
snorkcling gear for hire. They also take 
guided excursions to Lime Cay and Maiden 
Cay for S40 per half day, $75 all day. for 
four, all equipment included. At Bull Bay, 
Grant’s Pen and Cow Bay, cast of Kings- 
ton, the spearfishing is fine for many kinds 
of rock fish. Spear guns are allowed all 
over Jamaica except in swimming areas 
and rivers. 

On the north shore, reefs stretch from 
Montego Bay to Ocho Rios and Port 
Antonio. At Montego Bay, the Sea Crabs 
Diving School at the Chatham Hotel has 
a compressor and equipment for hire. In- j 
struction in scuba and snorkcling is S8 per 
hour and a half and reef trips with guide 
are $12 per hour. At the Jamaica Hilton, 
the Plantation Inn and the Tower Isle in 
Ocho Rios, Ernie Smatt Enterprises gives 
instruction in scuba for $12 an hour, takes 
reef trips for $12 per two-hour tour. The 
new Reef Club in Ocho Rios has dredged 
up a wreck far out at sea and resunk it 
off its own shores, to provide verisimili- 
tude to the name of Shipwreck Bay and a 
playpen for its diving guests. 

Puerto Rico, most populated tourist 
island in the Caribbean, has almost all of 
its hotel facilities on the north shore of the 
island, an area with few reefs and poor 
diving. The best- protected waters arc on 
the eastern shore, in the Ice of Cayo leacos 
reefs. Bill and Shirley Brown take novice 
snorkelers in groups of six from San Juan 
hotels out to the fishing village of Fajardo 
and by native sloop to Icacos Island for 
three hours of swimming and viewing the 
reefs and reef life. Cost is $15 for the day. 
Walter Hendricks of El Conquistador Ho- 
tel, the first development for tourists in 
the Fajardo area, teaches beginning scuba 
at Icacos for $20 per day, equipment in- 
cluded. The fishing is negligible at Icacos 
and is best on the southwest coast, at La 
Parguera, Cabo Rojo and Boqueron 
Beach. Experienced divers can rent equip- 
ment from Original Don's Aqualung Ser- 
vice in San Juan for $7 a day and boats 
from the local fishermen to go out on their 
own. They will find conch, turtle, snapper, 
ambcrjack, kingfish, bonito, tuna, pom- 
pano and grouper. 

ST. THOMAS is the location of the Navy's 


underwater demolition school, which is a 
strong recommendation for the quality of 
the diving. Guides Red Raisch and John 
Hambcr specialize in teaching beginning 
scuba: Jean Archi, a veteran skin diver in 
the Mediterranean, Greece and the Red 
Sea, is available to the more experienced 
diver. All three guides like Water Island 
in Charlotte Amalie’s harbor— there arc 
many wrecks, protected beach waters for 
beginners and a 50-foot ledge on the east 
side. Raisch starts his beginners off Morn- 
ingstar Beach. His Kon-Tiki diving school 
(see color facing page 22) charges $17.50 
per half day, including equipment. Ham- 
bcr, who trained with the Navy frogmen in 
St. Thomas and was in a Marine reconnais- 
sance diving company, takes his beginners 
off the beach at Sapphire Bay, his inter- 
mediates off Koki Beach, where he has a 
big parrot fish trained to eat out of his 
hand. For advanced scuba, he likes Mingo, 
Lovango, Congo and Thatch Cays. All the 
guides take expeditions to the British Vir- 
gins, particularly to Virgin Gorda and Ane- 
gada, which bristles with wrecks. A two- 
night-and-three-day trip with Hambcr to 
Anegada on the 42-foot Pan-Hani costs 
$150 per day for four passengers, includ- 
ing meals and all gear. Less venturesome 
wives or beginners can be programmed in 
easier diving while the serious boys explore 
the reefs and wrecks. Hambcr also teaches 
underwater photography for $17.50 for 



three hours, including use of camera and 
a roll of film. Jean Archi is very enthu- 
siastic about Buck Island and the fringing 
reefs of the St. Croix north shore. Virgin 
Gorda and Norman and Peter islands. 
His price is $20 a day each for a minimum 
of two people, a maximum of six, a 40-fool 
diesel cruiser with all equipment included. 

C. and M. Caron, owned by Leslie Ca- 
ron's father, rents first-rate equipment in 
both St. Thomas and St. Croix: a regulator 
and tank is $5 a day. Generally all rental 
places in the Caribbean require substantial 
deposits. ST. croix's leading guide is Bill 
Miller. He rents equipment, teaches the 
novices and guides the experts. Touristic 
though it is. Miller gets a large share of his 
business running trips to the Buck Island 
Reef National Monument, cither in a na- 
tive sloop ($8.50 a day) or in his 63-foot 
powerboat (SI0 a day). At Buck Island 
novice snorkelers are first indoctrinated olf 
a pink-sand beach, then guided through 
the maze of spectacular coral and under- 
water life, the beauty of the area marred 
with underwater signs that label as care- 
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fully as the street signs on Broadway: I 
“This is a Brain Coral," “Here Live the 
Angel Fish.” Miller also takes groups to j 
the British Virgins— S90 a day for six peo- 
ple. In St. Croix, the Hotel on the Cay is ' 
on an island surrounded by snorkcling 
grounds. Rates are S30 to S38 per day, 
double occupancy, with two meals. 

In the British Virgins, Allan Batham's 
marina cay (page 27) is a snorkelcr’s 
and scuba diver’s idyll. Batham, expert 
though he is. will not instruct— he is too 
busy running his small island resort. He 
will, however, swim with competent and 
experienced divers. Marina Cay accommo- 
dates only 18 guests in its six A-frames. 
The price here is S35 a day for two, meals 
included. Getting there is no snap. First 
you take a boat from St. Thomas to Road 
Town, in Tortola, then a taxi from Road 
Town to East End, where the Marina Cay 
boat collects you for free and takes you 
the last 20 minutes. Total traveling time, 
not counting waits, is 3>/i hours. Total cost 
is about SI0.50. 

On January 1 a new resort opened on 
virgin gorda, which, with its 50 rooms, 
doubles the available guest beds in the 
entire British Virgins. It is Laurancc Rock- 
efeller’s Little Dix Bay, a quietly luxurious 
seaside complex, mindful of Cancel Bay 
on St. John in its serenity. Emphasis here 
is on the fabulous water surrounding the 
British Virgins, and the bcachsidc-buffct 
lunch always includes fish from the front- 
door yard prepared in native fashion. 
Snorkeling and scuba gear is available for 
hire — scuba lessons arc S5 per half hour. 
There are special trips to the wreck of the 
Rhone, to the flats of Anegada, to the 
caves on Norman Island. The boulder- 
formed grottoes called The Baths arc just 
around the bend from Little Dix. Rates 
are S25 to S27.50 per person. American 
plan. As in almost every Caribbean resort. 



they drop by about half in the pleasant 
months of summer. 

The chain of islands that stretches from 
St. Martin down through St. Kitts, Nevis, 
the French islands of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique to St. Vincent is not as yet 
equipped to take out the casual diver, even 
though in some cases the potential is su- 
perb. At St. Martin there arc two fine old 
galleons very near the surface. Stetson M. 
Risdon, in Philipsburg, will guide you 
and rent his equipment. Montserrat and 
Dominica have no reefs or beaches from 
whicn to dive. At Nevis there is the sub- 
merged town of Jamestown, sunk in an 


earthquake in 1680, but you are on your 
own there. 

antigua is another story. The principal 
organizer of water sports there is an Aus- 
tralian named Tony Johnson who learned 
to dive for food while a prisoner of the 
Japanese in the South Pacific. Tony oper- 
j ates out of the Caribbean Beach Club and 
I takes guests of other hotels — The Anchor- 
age, Blue Waters, Half Moon Bay and the 
Jolly Beach Hotel— on instruction and div- 
j ing tours. His rates are SI 2 for two hours, 
j which include instruction and a 45-minute 
dive. You have to furnish your own equip- 
ment. but he has compressors to refill your 
tanks. He also has a glass-bottom boat, the 
Antiguan Queen, which leaves the Carib- 
bean Beach Club every day at 2:30 for a 
two-hour trip over the reefs— fare S4 per 
person. One of the best ways to explore the 
waters of the Leeward Islands, including 
the ships sunk in the Mt. Pelec volcanic 
eruption on Martinique in 1902, is 
from a charter yacht out of Antigua. The 
Nicholson Yacht Chartering Service of 
English Harbour has eight yachts listed 
with scuba equipment aboard. For exam- 
ple, the Pas tie Loup, a six-berth ketch, 
has compressors, tanks, underwater movie 
cameras, harnesses, flippers and snorkels. 
Captain John Guthrie is a trained scuba 
instructor. He charters for S814 per week, 
with equipment. The 116-foot schooner 
Panda, with four double cabins, formerly 
owned by a Vietnamese emperor, charters 
for S2.500 per week. It has compressors 
and three tanks. Mike Badham, a World 
War II diver in New Guinea, has built at 
The Inn at English Harbour a 49-foot 
trimaran. Spearhead, ideal for diving, and 
equipped with compressor and tanks. He 
charters it for SI. 260 per week. A good 
place to stay for snorkclcrs is Hawksbill, 
which has excellent reefs, a Boston Whaler, 
fins, masks and snorkels for guests. 

Barbados has two skin-diving estab- 
lishments, each equipped with 12 tanks and 
all the other required gear. Both have 
guides who instruct all grades of scuba en- 
thusiasts. At Coral Reef Beach — center for 
the Coral Reef, Colony, Miramar and 
Sandy Lane hotels— Les Wotton, an Eng- 
lish diver with 12 years in Barbados, teach- 
es scuba with two assistants, for S10 per 
hour, all gear and a trip to Coral Reef in- 
cluded. At the Aquatic Club, one mile 
from Bridgetown, American Gene Tinker, 
a diver with 15 years’ experience, and his 
partner, Harold King, serve the divers in 
south coast hotels. He charges SI 5 per 
person, including equipment, for a half- 
day excursion. The cast coast and North 
Point arc the best places for spearfishing. 
Special for sightseeing is the wreck of a 
World War I freighter, which even begin- 
ners visit — its highest point is only six feet 
below the water. 

the grenadines have very primitive 
facilities, excellent undcrscascapcs. The 


thing to do in Grenada, Les Tantcs, 
Carriacou or Bcquia is to take your own 
equipment or, as in Antigua, explore from 
the comfortable deck of a charter boat con- 
taining all of the facilities for diving. The 
106-foot steam yacht Xebec, which books 
out of Nicholson's in Antigua, specializes 
in skin-diving trips to these waters. Its char- 
ter fee is S35 per person per day for a party 
of six. The waters of the Grenadines are 
exceptionally clear and the spearfishing is 
first rate. The best diving is on the reels 
surrounding the Tobago Cays, and in 
Tyrrel Bay on Carriacou. At Point Sa- 
line on Grenada, there is a beach which is 
w hite sand on one side, black on the other. 



where you can find sizable mackerel, cre- 
valle and snapper. 

trinidad has poor diving, but nearby 
tobago is superb, from the Giles off the 
north shore to the fabulous Buccoo Reef 
on the south. The Buccoo Reef is about 
two miles offshore. To reach it look up 
Cecil Anthony, an experienced fisherman 
of impressive girth. He will either take you 
himself or send you out with one of his 
boys. On the way you cross the Nylon 
Pool, a body of water so named because 
it is so clean. On the reef, when the tide is 
out, even nonswimmers stand knee-deep in 
tennis shoes to protect their feet from the 
coral and peer through goggles at a display 
of reef life as stunning as can be found 
in the entire Caribbean. Anthony rents all 
gear, but divers should bring their own 
masks and regulators. 

The Dutch islands called the ABCs, 
aruba, bonaire and curacao, far down 
in the Caribbean, are just developing their 
skin-diving facilities. Bonaire has the best 
spearfishing— for both beginners and ex- 
perienced divers. Don Stewart is the local 
guide; he has a compressor for refilling 
tanks and equipment for hire. He will take 
you to reefs that are only 20 feet from the 
Hotel Bonaire or down to sunken cannon 
fragments off the southeast coast. 

In Aruba, Dr. Dolfi Odubcr is the best 
authority on skin diving. He will take you 
(or put you in touch with someone who 
will) to the wrecks off the northwest tip 
of the island. They arc fairly deep. On all 
the ABCs, the best diving is on the west 
coast, for the winds from the east make 
for choppy water on the windward side 
of these islands. Curacao is best for ad- 
vanced scuba, and there is good spear- 
fishing around Spanish Bay. Robert Schou- 
ten is a licensed guide who rents gear and 
takes experienced divers on tours. 

— Fred R. Smith 
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Young and trim in the days before Kearns, Mickey Walker strikes a fighting pose. 
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DAYS OF WINE 
AND BLOODY NOSES 


BY JACK IDOCI KEARNS WITH OSCAR FRALEY 

In Part II of his memoirs , boxing's most flamboyant manager tells how he split with Dempsey 
only to find another champion — and a roistering companion — in the Toy Bulldog , Mickey Walker 


A fter the Luis Firpo fight in September of 1923, Demp- 
. scy and I drifted apart and eventually split. For one 
thing. I did not approve of his marriage to Estelle Taylor and 
tried to talk him out of it, on the basis that a fighter should 
be footloose, moving always where the action is, and that 
there would be plenty of time for marriage after he retired. 
For another, Tex Rickard was prodding him behind the 
scenes, telling him that he could do much better without 
me. That was easy to understand. Rickard knew that 
Dempsey would be a softer touch at bargaining than I 
ever was. 

To tell the truth, 1 was not greatly concerned. I had taken 
on Mickey Walker, the Toy Bulldog, at Mickey’s request. 

Dempsey called me up one day and asked to sec me. I 
invited him to my place. 

“Doc," he said, "I want to handle my own business. 
I’ve just come to think that it would be better all the way 
around. You're moving pretty good with Walker, and all, 
and well, I’d just rather do it my own way. But, Doc, you 
still got 25% of me.” 

I regarded his request, and the reasons behind it, as un- 
diluted bunk, but I’d seen it coming a long time. 

“O.K.," I told him. "You can have it the way you want 
it.” 

We dissolved our joint assets and settled up all our mu- 
tual accounts. It wasn’t a pleasant business. There were ar- 
guments, and the split-up became more and more bitter. I 
had started the ball rolling for the first Gene Tunney fight, 
for instance, and Rickard was supposed to make the pay- 
off through me, as always. But, as it developed, he by- 
passed me immediately— and so did Dempsey. That was 
why, riled by Dempsey’s ingratitude and more to be a nui- 
sance than anything else, I subsequently started a scries of 
lawsuits against Dempsey, even attaching his Rolls-Royce. 


And it was years before we actually buried the hatchet. 

Still. 1 was on hand for the first Dcmpsey-Tunney fight 
in Philadelphia that rainy night of Sept. 23, 1926, and had 
a S25.000 bet riding on Dempsey, a bet I had made with 
Bernard Gimbel. the department store tycoon. 

By the fourth round I knew, and by the sixth it was clear 
to most, that Dempsey was a loser. Tunney was in fault- 
less physical condition. Dempsey hadn't defended since 
beating Firpo, three years earlier, and obviously wasn’t 
in anything like the shape I had always demanded. 

“His timing's off and his legs arc gone," I told Gene 
Fowler, sitting next to me. “He should have had one tune- 
up bout, at least, and maybe more." 

"Why don't you get up in his corner and help him?" 
asked Mark Kelly, a Los Angeles sportswriter. “The guys 
in his corner aren’t any good at all to him." 

I shook my head. 

“No. Let him take it. That’s the way he wanted it, and 
that’s the way it’ll have to be." 

Kelly looked at me and said: "Why, Doc. you're crying.” 

"I am not." I growled. "It’s the rain in my eyes." 

When it was over, I went out and got drunk. 

It had been at Dempsey's urging that I took on Mickey 
Walker, whose manager had died. Dempsey had warned 
Walker that I was an "expensive manager,” but he also 
realized that 1 could help Mickey as no one else could. It 
was in 1925, and Walker had come west to make a few 
matches on his own. He was staying at the Hotel Barbara 
in Los Angeles, which Dempsey and I ow ned. I offered him 
a 50-50 deal, we shook hands on it and that was the only 
contract we ever had. He had two girls with him at the 
time and we even split them. We immediately went on an 
all-night party which pretty much symbolized what our re- 
lationship was to be in the years thereafter. continued 


IfOm “The Million Dollor Go1«" by Jock Kearns w.th Oscor FroleV 
© 1964 Mocmlllon Publishing Company 
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WINE AND BLOODY HOSES continued 


‘‘There's one thing I didn't get a chance to tell you. 
Doc," Mickey said next day as we nursed our hangovers. 
*Tve already agreed to meet Harry Grcb in New York in 
July for the middleweight title." 

‘‘How much are you getting?" 

He was almost proud in his answer. 

"Twenty thousand dollars." 

My explosion took the wind out of his sails. 

"Cripcs almighty,” I yelled at him. "You ought to be 
getting a hundred grand at least! Maybe we can get you 
out of the fight." 

Mickey proved his honesty to me right then and there. 

“I can't do that. Doc. I gave them my word." 

We had a tune-up bout in San Francisco and headed 
east, where I found I was suddenly persona non grata with 
the New York boxing commission. They still were after 
Dempsey to light Harry Wills, and nothing I could say 
would convince them that every time we tried to set up the 
match politicians blocked it. Bill Muldoon. the gruff com- 
missioner, wouldn't even let me go to the arena for the 
Walker-Grcb fight. 

"If you show up. I'll ban Walker, too," he told me. 

1 sat it out at Billy LaHiff's Tavern, listening on the radio. 

It was a tough night for Walker. Grcb outweighed him 
seven pounds and gave him plenty of thumbs. What made 
it worse, the referee. Ed Purdy, dislocated a trick knee in 
the seventh round and from then on frequently supported 
himself by hanging on to both fighters, particularly Walker. 
Despite all this. Mickey rallied after nearly being knocked 
out and was hurting Greb at the end of the 15 rounds. 
Still, he lost. 

Walker met me in LaHiff's after the bout, and we were 
having a drink at a corner table when who walks in out of 
the night, like Dangerous Dan McGrcw', but Greb. Mick- 
ey's eyes were swollen and bloodshot, and Greb's lips were 
puffed and cut. Greb walked over to our table and leered 
down at Walker. 

"How’re you feeling, Mickey?" 

Mickey pointed to his own eyes. “How do you think I 
feel with these peepers after you slickin' your thumbs in 
them all night?” 

Greb grinned wickedly. 

"Forget it. You were plenty tough on me. too." 

Greb left, and Mickey, usually a happy guy. was pretty 
glum. "Come on," I said, trying to cheer him up. "Let's go 
over to the Silver Slipper and have some laughs." 

By the time we got there, after visiting a few watering 
holes on the way, we were in, and full of, good spirits. And 
one of the first people we spotted was Grcb, sitting with 
a pretty girl. After a few more drinks Mickey, obviously 
looking for trouble, invited himself over to Greb's table 
and began making a play for Greb's date. Within a few 
minutes I heard Walker's voice, loud and clear above the 
racket in the place. 

"You Dutch so-and-so, you couldn't lick me again if 
your whole family was helping you." 


Now they were both standing up, shoving their chins at 
each other. 

"Why, you Irish bum,” said Grcb, “suppose I let you 
try right now?" 

They were squaring off when a flying wedge of waiters 
hustled them out to the street. I was right on their heels and 
watched as Greb started to take off his coat. But Mickey 
couldn't wail for that. He fired a punch that sent Grcb 
flying into the fender of a parked automobile. They were 
swinging away in earnest when I spotted a policeman hur- 
rying up the street toward us. I jumped in between them. 

"What’s the matter with you guys?" I yelled. "You ain’t 
even getting paid for this." 

It broke them up. They started laughing, and then, throw- 
ing their arms around each other, they led the way back 
inside. We all greeted the sunrise together. 

There was a great demand for a rematch, especially after 
word of their street fight swept the city, and I was all for 
putting them together again in the ring. 

"Let's get somebody else. Doc," Mickey pleaded. "He's 
too good a friend of mine for me to bust up.” 



After surviving Texas Guinan's riotous sendoff party, 

Kearns and Walker sail aboard Berengaria for fight in England. 
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I asked Greb what he thought. 

“You can keep that Irish bum," Greb answered, grin- 
ning. "There must be easier ways for me to make money 
than fighting him.” 

Walker had been paid S20.000 to box Greb in a fight 
that drew a S339.000 gate. Now I got Mickey a S100.000 
guarantee to defend his welterweight title against Dave 
Shade at the Polo Grounds. 

A couple of nights after the bout, which Mickey won in 
15 rounds, I met him and handed him a check for S%,000. 
All I took was S4.000 for training expenses. I figured that 
Mickey needed the money and that I wouldn't cut him be- 
cause this was our first fight as a team. Mickey didn't even 
look at the check, just stuffed it in his pocket. A few days 
later I received a letter which contained a note and a check 
for S48.000. Mickey’s note said: 

Dear Doc: 

Everything we do is 50-50. 

Yours, 

Mickey. 

Where Dempsey and l had gone our separate ways out- 
side the ring, Mickey and I were kindred spirits who al- 
ways were ready to juice it up together. Together we paint- 
ed the whole town, from LaHiff's to Legs Diamond's Hotsy 
Totsy Club, Dutch Schultz’s Embassy, Texas Guinan's 300 
Club and Owney Madden’s Cotton Club. And we did it 
with a likely string of fillies — the beautiful, blonde Marga- 
ret Quimby, who later became a motion-picture star; dia- 
mond-draped Peggy Hopkins Joyce; showgirl Peggy Lane; 
the shapely May Devereaux; creamy-skinned Pearl Ger- 
maine; and, at one period, Madame Dora Dena, one of 
the best of the shimmy dancers. 

But then, in May of 1926, we lost the welterweight title 
to Pete Latzo in Scranton. A month later Joe Dundee flat- 
tened Mickey in the eighth round in New York. Mickey 
reacted by announcing he was "finished." 

A couple of days after that first Tunney-Dempscy fight 
I sat down and took stock of the situation. My champions 
were gone, both of them. Yet I knew that it had been noth- 
ing but the pace we had been setting that had whipped 
Walker. He was only 25 at this time, a guy jammed with 
guts and owner of a punch that could knock down a healthy 
horse. 

I went to see him and, though he was reluctant, I per- 
suaded him that his trouble had been in making the welter- 
weight limit. 

"Listen to me, Mick," I said. "You’re a middleweight 
and still a damned good one." 

We kicked it around a long time. Then Mickey gave me 
that wide Irish grin. 

"O.K., Doc. We'll give it a try the way you say. But 
I’ve got to name one condition. You’ve got to get me the 
toughest you can find in the middleweight division. I’ll tell 
you why. If I can’t beat a good fighter, I got no business 
fighting." 

We shook hands and once again were back in business. 


This time we did no Charleston down the primrose path. 

I put Mickey into tough training and then I matched him 
in Chicago with Shuffles Callahan, a rough, strong boy, a 
southpaw, respected by everybody. Mickey knocked him 
out in the eighth round. Then he beat a couple of others, 
training through it all as he never trained before or aft- 
erward, and the old happy glint was back in his merry 
blue eyes. Six months after he had blown the welterweight 
crown and called it quits I had him going into the ring in 
Chicago against Tiger Flowers for the middleweight cham- 
pionship of the world. Flowers had wrested the title from 
the rugged Greb, but I knew that the new Mick could take 
it away from him. 

It took a little con. 

Setting up a conference with Walk Miller. Flowers’ man- 
ager, Mickey and I went to see them in the Tiger’s house 
on Chicago's South Side. 

"You keep a sad, woebegone expression on that Irish 
kisser and let me do the talking," I told Mickey. 

We went there hat in hand, so to speak. 

"Here’s the pitch," I told them, while Walker gave a 
real Barrymore performance. "Mickey needs a stake. You 
know, the poor guy’s all washed up." 

I got a little worried about Mickey. He looked so forlorn 
I thought maybe he might be overplaying it. 

"He’s going to quit after this fight, sure pop," I hurried 
on. "But on his old reputation he’s a cinch to draw a good 
gate, and you guys will make a bundle.” 

Miller bobbed his head. “Well, what’s the deal?” 

"I tell you what," I suggested. "I'll run the show and 
we’ll cut the money down the middle. But for publicity 
purposes we'll put in the contract that Flowers is getting 
550,000 for risking his title.” 

They agreed, and I got Jim Mullen, a pal of mine, to 
front for me in putting on the show in December of 1926. 
It was a smash. We drew the largest gate in Chicago boxing 
history up to that time, a total of S77.127, and, as I had 
figured it, Mickey breezed home. He put the Tiger down in 
the fourth round and had him on the floor in the ninth, on 
the brink of a knockout, so that he won the decision easily. 

Flowers was so steamed up at the remarkable manner in 
which Mickey had come back from the old men’s home 
that he held us to the terms of the contract and we had to 
pay him S50.000. After expenses we didn’t have much of a 
profit. But we had won the middleweight title and were back 
on top of the heap. 

As a result of all this, Jimmy Durante and I lost a deci- 
sion. The New York Boxing Writers’ Association voted 
Mickey an award for his sensational comeback, a costly 
gold belt donated by Nat Fleischer of The Ring magazine. It 
was to be presented at the association’s annual dinner. On 
the night of the dinner Schnozzola and I got slightly oiled 
while waiting for Mickey to pick us up. But Mickey had run 
into a delay. Driving into New York from his home in New 
Jersey, he was involved in a minor collision with a truck. 
Next thing he knew, Mickey was going around and around, 
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for free, with a truck driver who didn't give two cents that 
Mickey w-as middleweight champion of the world. Mickey 
won the decision, but when he arrived in New York he 
was a mess. He had a mouse under one eye and his white 
dinner jacket was muddy and torn. 

"I can't go to the dinner like this," he moaned. "They'll 
think I dropped the duke." 

He insisted that Durante and I should collect the belt and 
make his apologies. We did, taking on an additional load 
at the dinner. Afterward, as we headed for Texas Guinan's, 
Durante insisted on wearing the belt. We got it around him, 
threw the plush leather case into a trash basket and pro- 
ceeded toward the 300 Club, Durante dancing along gro- 
tesquely. shadow boxing every few feet and jabbing his nose 
with his thumb while doing a pugilistic soft-shoe routine. 

"Hey." he kept chortling over and over. "Look at old 
Schnozzola. I'm duh middleweight champeen uh dull 
woild." 

He soon found himself a challenger. A big drunk stag- 
gered up to us. assumed a flat-footed stance a la John L. 
Sullivan, and announced that he, not Durante, was the 
champ. They started going around and around on the side- 
walk, hurling punches from a cautious distance of 10 feet. 
I sat on the curbstone and laughed. 

Then, before \ knew what was happening, the big guy 
stepped inside, belted Durante a shot on the chops and 
knocked him on the seat of his pants. Before either of us 
could bat an eye, he had snatched the belt from around 
Durante 's waist and run away up the street. He was out of 
sight before we were able to stand up. 

Mickey finally did get his belt. When Fleischer heard 
what had happened he had a duplicate made. This one he 
presented to Mickey personally. 

About this time. Tommy Milligan of England was mid- 
dleweight champion of Great Britain and eager for the 
world title. I accepted a SI 10,000 guarantee. Mickey and I 
bought a dozen suits apiece and all the accessories, right 
down to bowler hats. Then we booked passage on the S.S. 
Berengaria, and Texas Guinan arranged to send us off in 
style. The party included Harry Richman's band and went 
right through the night and up to sailing time. To gel to the 
boat Texas had arranged for a dozen chauffeur-driven 
cars which in that era were known as phaetons. These were 
touring cars on which the tops folded all the way back. 
Texas had ordered an iced tub of champagne placed in each 
of them. She, Mickey and I rode in the front car, Harry and 
the band took the next three and after that, as she put it, it 
was "everyone for himself." We staged a riotous parade 
to the docks, Richman's band playing all the way. The cops 
at the dock cleared a space for us, and before you could 
open another bottle the party was back in full swing in a 
saloon on the ship. 

At the final "all ashore" we still were rounding up some 
of the boys to get them off before sailing. A couple of 
them never did make it. We were far out to sea when 
Swifty Morgan and Peaches Van Camp turned up. They 


weren't the least bit perturbed. Peaches, a gent who made 
a very fine living through polished dexterity with cards, 
borrowed one of my tuxedos and moved into the cardroom 
like Paderewski advancing on a piano. Speedily, he took 
over a game of banker and broker. At the end of the first 
night's play Peaches was SI. 500 to the good and bought 
himself a first-class ticket. 

Swifty soon had something good going for himself, too. 
The first day out he hit the ship's pool for S500 because he 
came closest to guessing the daily distance that would be 
logged. The second day he hit it, too. And the third. 

At this point, one of the mates looked me up. 

"This, ah, er, gentleman, Mr. Morgan," he inquired, "is 
a friend of yours?" 

I had to admit it. 

“Well." the mate said, "will you sec to it, please, that 
Mr. Morgan stays off the bridge?" 

Swifty always denied that he had paid off the guy in 
charge of the log, insisting that his “good friend" had pro- 
vided information "out of the goodness of his heart,” 

O ur training camp was a sumptuous affair, by Brit- 
ish standards, at a holiday center called Tagg's Is- 
land on the Thames. Damon Runyon and Bxigs BacT 
had come along w ith us, and soon all the homesick Amer- 
ican entertainers in London began to llock in — people 
like Fanny Brice. Norma Talmadgc and Ben Lyon. Every 
day was a picnic. My old friend the Prince of Wales 
showed up. too, and we played golf several times at 
Coomb Hill. Maurice Chevalier sparred with Mickey. 1 
got to know the jockey visitors pretty well also, and 
picked up enough good tips to win about S30.000. 

But I didn't like the even-money odds that were being 
quoted on the fight. 

"Mick,” I told Walker, "we'll have to do something 
about the price, because people are ask ing me how 1 ‘faw ncy’ 
you in the matter of making a wager. I figure you can take 
this guy, but the price ain't right." 

So Mickey, who had been in solid training, joined our 
parties and seldom was seen w ithout a bottle at his elbow or 
a glass near his hand. He began to look slow and awkward 
in training, too. 

What they didn’t know was that old Doc Kearns was do- 
ing the drinking for both of us. And that Mickey was work- 
ing out grimly in private. He wound up sharper than a 
landlady's tongue. The price soon went to 3 to I in favor of 
the Englishman. 

Charles B. Cochran, the promoter, threw a luncheon for 
me. It was attended by a small group of wealthy Britons. 
Cochran introduced me by telling them: 

"You fellows make millions. He spends millions.” 

Over brandy and coffee, an expectant hush fell over the 
group when Cochran asked me pointedly: "Jack, how do 
you fancy Walker in this bout?" 

"Why," I replied, “I fancy him just fine, C.B." 

continued 
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HEP-710 


Somebody actually stole one. 


We were tickled pink to hear that some- 
body wanted a Volkswagen Station Wagon 
badly enough to go out and steal one. 

It wasn't so long ago that we practically 
couldn't give them away. 

So when Martin Carlson reported his loss 
to the police, we took it as a triumph. 

In its own way, the VW Station Wagon 


is one of the world's best getaway cars. 

You con escape north or south of the 
border. (The VW engine can't freeze up 
or boil over because it's cooled by air.l 
You can go farther in a VW than in any 
police cor (24 mpg is our average!. 

You have 21 windows to spot anyone 
who's tailing you. 


And it carries more loot (170 cu. ft.) than 
the biggest regular wagon you can steal. 

Sadly, the whole theory blew apart when 
Mr. Carlson found his VW abandoned in 
the very spot he had left it. 

Maybe everyone isn't ready 
for it, after all. 

Not even crooks. 




Be suspicious! 


Make sure you see it on the label. 

If you don’t, stomp out. 

Or see the manager. 

Be a real pain in the neck. 

You can't be sure the fabric won’t shrink unless you see • SANFORIZED • 

You can’t be sure of the best wash-and-wear performance unless you see f»SANFORI2ED pIllS' 
Right there. On the label. u*di«*«« 

Don’t fall for a glib “It's the same thing.” 

If it is, why doesn’t it say so? 

You’re entitled to “Sanforized” and “Sanforized-Plus”. 

Get them. 
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“Would you fancy him for a bet of. oh, let’s say,£ I O.OOO?” 

I pretended to be confused about converting pounds into 
dollars. Cochran offered to make the wager in dollars — 
SI 50,000 against my S50.000. 

"No,” I said, and Cochran's face showed his disappoint- 
ment. “As I said, C.B., I really do fancy Walker's chances. 
Now. you’re paying me SI 10,000 for this fight, right?" 

Taking a deep breath, I really shook them up. 

"I’ll bet you the whole SI 10,000 at 3 to I. If we lose, you 
don't owe us a dime. If we win, you owe us S440.000." 

Cochran looked around the room and. getting a brief nod 
here and there, he turned to me and grinned. 

“It’s a bet, old boy.” 

“Shake." I said, and wc did. 

Cochran turned to the others and he chuckled: “I told 
you that he spends millions." 

Mickey was a little shook when I told him. He thought we 
should have saved enough to get us home. 

“You'll knock this guy stiff," I said. 

And he did. flattening Milligan in the 10th round to make 
us almost half a million dollars. 

We tossed a gala party in the Hotel Savoy. M ickey finally 
did break training with a tremendous splash. 

Mickey had received numerous letters suggesting that 
after he won the fight he should visit the land of his fore- 
bears. At the party, the little Irishman from Keighry Head, 
which is a section of the Ould Sod in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
tearfully remembered the invitations. 

"Doc," he said, "we got to go to Ireland." 

1 would have taken him to Timbuktu, if he’d asked me, 
after the fight he made against Milligan. So I called over 
“Good Time Charlie” Friedman, one of our entourage, 
who had been nicknamed by Runyon because he had run 
several speakeasies. 

“Charlie," I said, giving him a wad of bills, “get tickets 
on the plane for us. Wc are flying to Dublin, which is in 
Ireland.” 

"Right," said Charlie. "I will go right now and make 
the reservations.” 

The party was still in high gear when he came back. 
"Everything is set," he reported happily. “I have tickets 
for everybody, cars waiting to lake us to the airport and 
hotel reservations." 

Late in the afternoon, with the party still going strong, 
Charlie got everybody together in a big rush and we stam- 
peded for the airport. 

Walker was happy that he was going to the land of his 
forefathers, and 1 was happy for Walker. So we all boarded 
the plane and set off for Dublin, 

Mickey kept watching out the w indow. Finally, he nudged 
me with great delight. “So this is Dublin," he said. 

I looked out the window and was startled more than 
somewhat. If that wasn't the Eiffel Tower below us, then 
they had built one in Dublin without telling anybody. I 


went back to where Good Time Charlie was sitting and 
grabbed him by the shoulder. 

"You got us to Paris, not Dublin, you dope," I told him. 

“I know it. Doc," Friedman admitted, "but when I went 
after the tickets I kept saying to myself, "What do you want 
to go to Dublin for?’ Then I remember when I was in the 
A.E.F. and all the fun l had in Paris. Honest, Doc, I just 
couldn’t help myself." 

I didn't have the heart to tell Mickey, he was so delighted. 
Of course, when wc got off the plane everybody was speak- 
ing French. 

“I thought they'd be talking English," Mick said. "You 
know; Doc, w ith a trace of a brogue, like my grandfather." 

I put my arm around his shoulders. 

"My boy," I told him. "that's Gaelic." 

By this time Mickey hadn't been to bed since the night 
before the fight in London, and we all had been belting the 
booze to a fare-thee-well, so he wasn't as sharp as he might 
have been. We got him to the hotel w ithout him being any 
the wiser. We started another party immediately and it was 
three days before Mickey came bursting in to me with the 
news. 

"Doc, this ain't Dublin. This is Paris." 

I patted his shoulder consolingly. 

"I just found out," I said. "But what the hell, Mick. We'll 
go to Ireland some other time. And as long as we’re here we 
may as well enjoy it." 

Mickey’s disappointment was soon soothed because Nor- 
ma Talmadge had come to Paris for an engagement, and she 
and Walker were a steady item. 

Finally, on the theory that the best way to keep Mickey 
in shape was to keep him fighting, we returned to the U.S., 
where I threw a S6.600 party at Texas Guinan's. One of the 
items on the tab was S200 for ice, the kind of stuff you get 
when you freeze water. After Mickey won an easy one 
against Wilson Yarbo in Cleveland we went on to Chicago, 
where Tunney was to defend his heavyweight title against 
Dempsey. That was the famous "long count" return bout. 

Aside from my confidence that Dempsey would have won 
if I had been in his corner, I have often wondered if I might 
not have been the one who cost Dempsey victory in that 
second fight. 

It happened like this. One of the first people I ran into in 
Chicago was Al Capone. I had known him off and on for a 
long time and chanced to sec him in a nightspot. I pulled 
up a chair to his table and, since 1 was curious about the 
Dempsey fight and knew that Al would have all the answers, 
I asked him how he thought Dempsey would do. He stared 
hard at me with those icy brown eyes and then smiled. "I 
know you and him ain't pals no more, of course," he said, 
"but I got a big bet riding on him to win. Not only that. 
I've let the word get out that he’d better get a square shake. 
Nothing preferential, understand. But a fair shake." 

In Chicago that meant he would get a fair shake, all right. 
Ignoring Capone could be suddenly fatal. 

The next day I happened to mention to a newspaper pal 

continued 
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of mine that Capone was betting on Dempsey, and relayed 
what Al had told me. My friend went to the Illinois boxing 
commission and said that if anything went wrong, or it 
maybe Dempsey got a little better than a fair shake, there 
would be quite a scandal. 

So at the last minute there was a change of officials. 
That's how Dave Barry got the assignment as referee, and 
that's how the stage was set for the famous count in which, 
when Dempsey knocked Tunney down and failed to retire 
to a neutral corner, Barry stopped the count to wave Demp- 
sey away. It has been reckoned that Tunney thus had any- 
where from 14 to 24 seconds to recover. It is ancient history 
how he came back to win the decision and retain the heavy- 
weight championship that September night in 1927. 

It is a good guess, though, that if another referee had been 
in the ring the results might have been entirely different. 

W e stayed around Chicago for a couple of fights, in 
which Mickey knocked out Mike McTigue in one 
heat and took a 10-round decision from Paul Berlenbach, 
and that victory gave us an excuse for a real wingding at 
the Morrison Hotel. The guests included Capone and one 
of his lieutenants. Machine Gun Jack McGurn. along w ith 
several police captains. 

After the party me and Mickey and Teddy Hayes were 
relaxing over a few drinks when we heard loud voices from 
another party down the hall. Teddy wandered down that 
way and came back sporting a shiner. 

“Those guys are the Notre Dame football team," he re- 
ported. “They're celebrating a game they won, and I get into 
a beef with a couple of them in the corridor. One of them 
belts me but I flattened both of them." 

We thought no more of it until in popped a flock of these 
husky football players looking for a light, not having the 
most remote idea that they were brewing one with Mickey 
Walker, middleweight champion of the world. 

While they were chewing out Teddy, Mickey stood up. 
“1 will take you all on. one at a time or all at once." he 
announced. They stepped forward in turn and Mickey flat- 
tened about seven of them while Hayes and I applauded 
quietly. When they saw how bad it was going for the first 
team, the rest of them dragged out of there. 

“You didn’t make a dime out of it," I told Mickey, “but 
maybe I can get you a varsity letter." 

There was a letter, all right. This one came from Knutc 
Rockne, asking for details of the “brawl." And there was 
another letter, from one of the players, asking that I please 
tell Rocknc that Walker started it and they were merely 
fighting in self-defense. If I didn't, he explained, they might 
all be expelled. 

I didn't want that to happen to a nice bunch of college 
kids. 1 wrote Rockne a nice letter of apology to gel the boys 
off the hook. Certainly nobody should mind taking the 
blame for whipping the whole Notre Dame football team. 
Shortly after Mickey beat Ace Hudkins by a narrow mar- 


gin in the rain (I ow ned both fighters, but neither knew it at 
the time and it was a fair fight, no monkey business), I 
decided to buy a home in Florida and move my mother and 
sister there. Being a man w ho likes to travel first class, and 
even better, I bought in a rather exclusive section. To give 
you an idea, one of my neighbors was Henry Ford. Never 
having been the bashful type, 1 soon had us on congenial 
speaking terms. 

He happened along one day as I was leaving for the race- 
track. and after we had chatted for a few moments I sug- 
gested that he come along, too. I figured it wouldn’t hurt 
my credit. 

One of the nation's richest men shook his head soberly. 

“Sorry," he said, "but l just can’t afford the horses." 

Kearns could, of course. 

The closest I ever came to collusion in a fight was Mick- 
ey's bout with Tommy Loughran. The terms of the deal 
were that if we won we received only SI 0,000. If we lost we 
took dow n S50.000. This was at a time when I needed the 
S50.000 more than I needed the light heavyweight cham- 
pionship, for Walker and I had been living it up to a point 
where we were exceptionally low in finances. Loughran's 
physical edge gave him the decision, but we walked off 
with the fifty grand. 

In the stock market crash of October 1929 I lost about 
half a million dollars, but I figured I still had the middle- 
weight champion, so I wrote it off without complaining 
too much. I still left an occasional S50 tip for the waiter — 
including one who had topped me by losing a million dol- 
lars in the crash. 

Although I kept up a front with tips like that, Mickey 
and I were short of cash. We weren't too concerned, even 
though Mickey was in poor shape both physically and 
mentally. He had been on a steady liquid diet and was 
feeling low in spirits because his most recent wife had 
pulled out on him. Besides, some guy was suing him for his 
big Lincoln car. He was also having a murderous time try- 
ing to make the 160-pound limit. 1 decided to build him up 
to fight heavyweights and arranged a series of exhibitions 
against the big fellows just to show he could handle them. I 
wanted a bout with Jack Sharkey, who the year before had 
lost his chance at the vacant heavyweight title by fouling 
Max Schmcling. Before the New York commission would 
approve Mickey as an opponent, though, he had to sur- 
render his middleweight title. But that was painless because 
he was having loo much trouble making the weight. With 
all obstacles removed, the bout was booked into Ebbels 
Field, home of the Brooklyn Dodgers, for July 22, 1931. 

Just to cover all the bases, I arranged a meeting with 
Sharkey's manager, Johnny Buckley. 

"John, we're all cuties from away back,” I told him. 
“Both of us know a hundred ways to steal the duke. But 
let's agree, on this one, that nobody tries to snatch any- 
thing. Let’s have the Mick and Sharkey go in even up." 

"I'll agree to that. Doc,” he said. 

I took extra precautions anyhow. Al Capone at this time 


was free on S50.000 bail, after having been indicted on an 
income-tax rap in Chicago. I heard that he was in New 
York and went to see him. 

“You could do me a big favor, AI, M 1 told him. 

“Name it,” he said. 

"Well. I want a square shuffle in this Sharkey fight.” I 
explained. “Not that there's anything suspicious. But I 
just want insurance that we don't get the short end of the 
scorecards.” 

Capone bobbed his head. 

“I'm sure you'll be O.K., Doc.” 

Sharkey was a 2-to-l favorite, principally because he 
outweighed Mickey by 29 pounds and was five inches taller. 
Even so, the bout drew a gate of 5238,831 anti a crowd 
of 33,156. 

And Mick fought Sharkey to a standstill. 

When it was over, one judge voted for Sharkey, another 
voted it a draw and Referee Arthur Donovan gave the 
decision to Mickey. That made it a draw, which suited me 
fine. I had made a S 10.000 “draw I win” bet. 

To keep Walker in the public eye so that he might meet 
the winner of the Sharkey-Schmeling return bout. I lined up 
two heavyweight bouts. The first was against King Levinsky 
in Chicago, and I almost fainted when Mickey walked out 
in the first round and the Kingfish dropped him to the deck. 
But thereafter Mickey wrapped it up. Things began to look 



As Lupe Velez cheers madly at ringside, a not-so-Toy Bulldog 
knocks out 223-pound Arthur De Kuh in 1932 Los Angeles Jiglit. 


even better for us when he knocked off Paolino Uzcudun, 
the wood-chopping Basque, in New York. But then, three 
days after Sharkey decisioned Schmeling to take the heavy- 
weight title, we lost a decision to Johnny Risko in Cleve- 
land. So I settled for a shot at the beaten Schmeling. figur- 
ing that if we whipped him we'd get the Sharkey match. 

There was one major drawback. Walker no longer could 
work up the enthusiasm to train as relentlessly as was 
necessary in order to battle the big boys successfully. When 
we squared off against Schmeling in the Long Island City 
Bowl that September night, I knew we didn't have the 
ghost of a chance. Even so. Mickey gave it a gallant try. He 
stayed in there and gave it everything he had while Schmel- 
ing smashed him to the canvas like a rubber ball. By the 
eighth round, while Mickey might have been able to take it 
a little longer. I couldn't. 1 told them to stop the fight. 

"I guess this was one we couldn't win, Mick,” I told 
him sadly. 

Mickey spat out a mouthful of blood, focused on me 
with his bleary eyes and gave me a crooked grin. 

“Speak for yourself. Doc." he said w ith all his old cock- 
iness. “You threw in the sponge, not me.” 

That night, our heavyweight championship dreams 
smashed beyond repair, we went out and painted the town. 

Toward the end of 1933 I got him a light heavyweight 
title shot against Maxie Rosenbloom, and there was enough 
of the old Mick left to barely lose a 15-round decision. But 
in 1934, after Bob Goodw in twice boxed him to a draw, I 
couldn't see Mickey doing this to himself anymore. And 
when we lost a 10-round decision to Young Corbett in San 
Francisco in August 1934. I took him back to the hotel 
and opened a bottle of whisky. 

“Here's to the end of it, Mick," I told him. "It's time 
for you to hang ’em up.” 

Mickey was silent. I kept on trying, until finally he said: 

“You're right. Doc. I retire as of right now.” 

So we went out on one last farewell party, along with 
Lilyan Tashman, the actress, and some of her friends. In 
the morning Mickey said to me: “So long. Doc. It's been 
fun.” 

Then he was gone. I felt like a guy who had lost his right 
arm. Walker was more than a meal ticket to me. He was 
like a brother, or a son, or maybe a little bit of both, and 
the money angle never entered into it with him and me. 

Two months later Walker was back in the ring. 

In his need for money he had agreed to give it another 
try under Bill Dulfy. He boxed a draw, lost a decision, won 
over a guy he wouldn't even have fought in the old days — 
and then was knocked out by Paul Pirronc in Philadelphia. 
After this one he made another try at hanging up the gloves, 
but fought eight times in 1935. His last fight: a K.O. at the 
hands of one Eric Seelig. 

Then he did retire, and I was so happy that he finally had 
seen it my way that I went out on a two-day bender to cele- 
brate. TheToy Bulldog was too good a man tohangaround 
until he was walking on his heels. END 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sport* information of the week 


BASKETBALL BOSTON lost to the Warriors 92 89 
for its third straight defeat (longest losing streak in 
two seasons) to end a disastrous road trip with a 
2-4 record. Led by Sam Jones's 28 points, however, 
the fellies bent hack ihc Royals 109-92 at home 
and split two with (he 76crs to hold a two-game 
lead m the East. CINCINNATI had moved to 
w ithin I Vi games of the Celtics by extending its 
latest winning streak to four with two victories over 
the 76ers before losing to Boston. PHILADELPHIA 
pulled out of a three-game slump to beat the Haw ks 
122 1 15 and the Celtics 1 15-108 while NEW YORK 
dropped three of its four games on the West Coast. 
Western leader LOS ANGELES ran its winning 
streak to five before losing a pair 114-89 to the 
Warriors (the Lakers were held to nine points in 
the second quarter) and 118-108 to the Knickx. 
Second-place ST. LOUIS (3 GBl divided four 
games and barelv staved ahead of surging SAN 
FRANCISCO, which took lour straight and moved 
from six to JVi games behind the Lakers. Wilt Cham- 
berlain. as usual, led the Warriors both defensively 
(he grabbed 52 rebounds in the win over the Cel- 
tics) and offensively (he averaged 44 points a game 
during the streak), BALTIMORE dropped four in 

while DETROIT followed form and lost more 
games than it won (three out of four). 

BOATING ON DINE. S. A. (Huey) Long's 57-fool 
yawl, won the opening event of Southern Ocean 
Racing Circuit, the 71-mile Miami-to-Cat Cay race. 
George Slaton's 63-loot yawl Goo, I Hop,- was lirsi 
over the finish line but ended up ninth on corrected 


bowling In a tense finish ANDY MARZICH of 
I ong Beach. Calif.. Ihc defending champion, rolled 
a lOlh-frame strike to edge Pat Patterson 246 237 
in the $25,000 St. Louis Open. 


boxing In a free-swinging nontitlc fight t 
Angeles SUGAR RAMOS of Mexico fit 
featherweight champion, oulsluggcd Junior 
weight Vicente Dcrado of Argentina to win 


bridge I or the third lime in four years OSWALD 
J ACOBY of Dallas won the McKenncy Trophy for 
most master points earned in tournnments. Bv col- 
lecting a record 1.034 points in 1963. lie also be- 
came the first player to exceed 1.000 in a year. 


FIGURE skating — At the National Championships 
in Cleveland. PEGGY FLEMING. 15. of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., came from behind with a spectacular 
free-skating performance to win the senior ladies' 
' i place on the Olympic 




f ladie: 


and p 


N.J.. won the senior men's title— the first to do so 
without having been the junior national champion 

JERRY (2U and JU DIANNE (I9“) FOTHERI N- 
GII.L. look the pairs competition by executing 
''the hardest routine we've ever done." 


football— COLLEGE: DARRELL ROYAL of 
Texas was chosen the major-college Coach of the 
Year by the American Football Coaches Associa- 
tion. and for the second time in a row WILLIAM 
EDWARDS of Wittenberg (two straight undefeated 
seasons) was voted the small-college coaching award. 
BUD WILKINSON. 47. resigned as head coach at 
Oklahoma to enter another rough game politics. 
His amazing (7-year coaching record (145-29 4)vn- 
duded 1 3 straight Big Eight titles (1947 1959). three 
national championships (1950. 1955 and 1956). five 
unbeaten and untied seasons and a 47-game victory 


After dropping more than $900,000 in the last nine 
years. HARPIN-SI MMONS of Abilene. Texas de- 
cided to drup football as well. The school's overall 
record since 1897 was a creditable 240 191-35. but 
in the last lour years the football teams had lost 35 
out of their last 39 games. 

NFL: The WEST All Stars defeated the East 31-17 
in ihc Pro Bowl game in Los Angeles as Johnny 
Unitas. the game's outstanding player for Ihc third 
time, threw two touchdown passes. 


GOLF ART WALL JR., of Honcsdule. Pa. who had 
not won a major tournament since the I960 Cana- 
dian Open, held on to a third-round lead and took 
the $30,000 San Diego Open with a six-tindcr-par 
274. Tony Lenta and Bob Rosburg tied for second 
with 276. 


hockey -CHICAGO took only one game out of 
three (6-3 over the Red Wings as Bobhv Hull scored 
three goals) but held its three-point lead when 
MONTREAL split two. TORONTO tied the Cana- 
diens for second place, however, by winning two 
out of three. DETROIT had three victories (mclud- 
ingGoalic Roger Crozicr's second shutout -5-0ovcr 
the Bruins) and only one loss. NEW YORK beat 
the Bruins 5-3 for its fourth consecutive win — most 
in a row in five years — before losing 5-3 to the Red 
Wings. (Goalie Jacques Plante, who averaged 39 
saves a game during the streak, had 48 in the loss). 
It looked as if BOSTON might never win another 
game as it extended its winless streak to II games 
(10 defeats and a tie), the longest in the league this 
season, before beating Toronto. 


horse racing — OGDEN PHIPPS. 56. was elect- 
ed chairman of The Jockey Club as George D. Wide- 
ner. 74. resigned after 14 years in the post. Phipps 


motor sports BRUCE McLAREN of New Zea- 
land drove his Cooper-Climax to victory over fel- 
low countryman Denis Hulmc in the 110-milc New 
Zealand Grand Prix near Auckland. 


skiing — At the women's international champion- 
ships in Grinddwald, JEAN SAUBERT won the 
giant slalom by two seconds over Traudl Hccher of 
Austria and an impressive four seconds over France's 
Maricllc Goitschcl. who had taken first in the spe- 
cial slalom the day before (ire pave 12). At the men's 
Laubcrhorn races. EGON ZIMMFRMANN of 
Austria, world giant slalom champion, easily won 
that event two days in a row . and Ludwig Leitner of 
West Germany took the special slalom. 

tennis ROY EMERSON defeated Fred Stollc 
in straight sets (6-3, 6-4, 6-2) for the singles title in 
the Australian Championships in Brisbane, and 
MARGARET SMITH won the women's singles for 
the fifth year in a row with an easy 6-3. 6-2 victory 
over Lesley Turner. 


track & field— The eastern indoor season opened 
w ith the Massachusetts Knights of Columbus meet 
in Boston, and a Yale senior. HI NDI I I MOTT- 
LEY. ran 500 yards in 55.5 seconds to tic the world 
indoor record set last winter by Earl Young. HAYES 
JONES easily took the 45-yard high hurdles his 
50th straight indoor victory — in 5.5 seconds; To- 
ronto's BILL C ROTHERS sprinted ahead in the 
final lap to win the 1.000-yard run in 2:10.7; and 
TOM O'HARA wo,, the mile in a slow 4:06.3. In 
Ihc field events JOHN UELSES. the first man ever 
to clear 16 feel, won the pole vault with a leap of 
16 feet 3 >4 inches, while John Fennel, the first man 
ever to clear 17 feet, finished a poor second at 15 
feci; JOHN THOMAS of Boston soared 7 feet 2 
inches to take the high jump: and Harvard student 
CHRIS OHIRI of Nigeria won the broad jump 
with a leap of 24 feet '/• inch. 


MILEPOSTS RETIRED: MADISON A. (Malty) 
BELL. 64. as athletic director of Southern Metho- 
dist University, effective Julv I. 1964, During his 15 
years as head football coach (19)5-1949) Bell led 
SMU to three Southwest Conference champion- 
ships (1935. I947and 1948). He has been the school’s 
athletic director since 1945. 

RESIGNED: JOHNNY JORDAN. 53. as head 
basketball coach at Notre Dame, effective at the 
end of this season. During his 12(4 years with the 
university his teams have had 193 victories against 
1 2 1 losses, hut with only four wins and eight de- 
feats so far this season Coach Jordan declared. "I 
want to get out of coaching and this is a good time 
to do it. considering the team’s record.” 

DIED. REG PARNELL. 52. longtime Briiish rac- 
ing driver (1934-1957). team manager and engineer, 
of peritonitis, in Derby. England. 
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choir 14, 15 — Joern Gerdts: 18-Wol. 
38. 48, 49 43 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



TORREY SUN, 13, an 

Ames, Iowa seventh- 
grader w ho has been fig- 
ure skating in compe- 
tition only one year, 
glided away w ith the ju- 
venile boys* singles title 
in ihe Midwest section- 
al championships in De- 
troit. He also excels in 
sw imming, bow ling and 
table tennis. 



SHIRLEY YATES, 12. a 

brown-eyed blonde 
from Fort Worth who 
took her first tennis les- 
son a year ago. relied 
on her strong service lo 
take the girls' 12-and- 
undcr title at Dallas' 
Colton Bowl tourna- 
ment, in straight sets 
(6-4, 6 2) over Karen 
Knight of Dallas. 



LEONARD THOMPSON, 

l6.ofLaurinburg,N.C., 
led a record field of 336 
golfers to win (he 1963 
Donald J. Ross junior 
amateur championship 
with aone-undcr-par7l 
on the Pinchurst (N.C. ) 
Country Club course. 
The next day he and his 
father took the father- 
son title. 



MIKE CARPER. 17, of 

Btadcnsburg, Md.. who 
has studied judo since 
he was 12. received the 
extraordinary honor of 
on-the-spot promotion 
from First Grade 
Brow n Belt to First De- 
gree Black Belt after 
defeating three Black 
Belts in team competi- 
tion in New York. 



V ^ 

m i, 


DOUG WALTERS, 18, 

who learned to play 
cricket in a paddock on 
his father's dairy farm 
in Sydney, Australia, 
scored his first century 
— 109 not out in help- 
ing the New South 
Wales team to a draw 
with Victoria in an in- 
terstate trophy match 
in Melbourne. 


FRED HEMMINGS JR.. 

17, of Honolulu, whose 
teen-age years have par- 
alleled the growth of 
surfing as a sport, won 
the junior men's title at 
the International Surf- 
ing Championships in 
Makaha, Hawaii, for 
the second time (he was 
the 1961 champion at 
the age of IS). 
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A Wild Time on the Tracks 


Loco-spotting, not cricket, is the Ni 
one million madly keen Englishmen 

Dritain has an estimated million loco- 
spotters, all madly keen. With satch- 
els crammed with sandwiches and soda 
pop, they hover around railways col- 
lecting locomotive stock numbers and 
names. They form a hungry market for 
recordings of such esoteric sounds as 
puffing, whistling and hooting in quan- 
tities that would be the envy of many a 
pop singer. They enlist in specialist clubs, 
travel in special trains along disused 
lines and revel in the romance of express 
services like the Atlantic Coast Express, 
the Red Dragon, the Queen of Scots and 
the Red Rose. In a compact country 
where few live far from a main-line rail- 
way and there are still about 8,000 steam 
locomotives in action, loco-spotting is 
as natural a British sport as cricket. 

Collectors, who write down numbers 
from the sides of locomotives as they 
spot them, usually get the bug at the age 
of 6 and shake it off by 14. In the inter- 
vening years their love affair with rail- 
ways is intense. Some get so firmly snared 
in the pastime's enveloping concern with 
classes, engine weights, wheel arrange- 
ments and general locomotive construc- 
tion that they never escape. Britain’s 
champion spotter is a 40-year-old Cam- 
bridge printer, Gerald Twecdie, who has 
seen all of 25,000 steam engines includ- 
ing Stephenson's Rocket. 

Twcedie talks with the rapid rhythm 
of a train at top speed and has traveled 
over 80,000 miles in endless search for 
trains. “Around about 1950,” he recalls, 
“when I had several thousand numbers, 

I suddenly got the urge to put on steam 
and try to get every steam-engine num- 
ber there is. I have spent all my spare 
time, holidays and money on it.” 

Loco-spotters first emerged in signif- 
icant numbers during World War II, 
when the hobby was commonly known 
as “copping locos.” For some time a 
highly disorganized flock, they made life 
a burden for railway officials. They not 
only amassed numbers in their note- 
books but put pennies on the lines, 
scooping up the battered coins as sou- 


». 1 sporting pastime for more than 
by JOHN LOVESEY 


venirs after trains had passed. They wan- 
dered through tunnels in their pursuit, 
hopped on slow-moving trains, marched 
across the metals and occasionally inter- 
fered with signal wires. One 9-year-old, 
fined £l for putting a stone on a track 
that would have derailed the next train 
along if a signalman had not seen it, 
explained in court that because he was 
shortsighted it was difficult for him to 
read the number of a speeding locomo- 
tive, and he merely wanted to slow up 
the traffic. Another youngster was dis- 
covered lying nonchalantly on his back 
in the middle of the main Manchestcr- 
to-London line “listening out for trains.” 
Other culprits collected the labels from 
goods vans in addition to locomotive 
numbers and caused chaos with deliv- 
eries. At Tamworth, a main-line inter- 
section where any alert loco-spotter 
could see 80 express trains a day, so 
many boys flooded the platforms they 
simply spilled off the ends. 

The Manchester Guardian ran a lead 
article on “The Tamworth Martyrs,” 
and newspaper correspondence columns 
vibrated to some heated exchanges over 
loco-spotters. In general, the argument 
ran along the lines of whether it was bet- 
ter to keep boys off the streets and on the 
rails, or off the rails and on the streets. 
It was an enthusiast called Ian Allan 
who finally calmed the eruption. He 
founded a loco-spotters club with a sin- 
gle rule that insisted members be well 
behaved. Today it boasts over 400,000 
reasonably decorous loco-spotters. 

Ian Allan published some checklists of 
locomotives for enthusiasts during the 
war. When peace came he formed a 
company to move in on a big scale. His 
hobby has since turned into a consider- 
able business venture, currently handling 
150 different books on everything from 
trains to aircraft, cars , buses, trams, 
ships and rockets, which people also like 
to spot. From behind a large curved desk 
in an office hung with train pictures, 
Allan also controls the destinies of six 
related magazines and such side prod- 
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Private 18-hole Championship Golf 
Couise and Club. All water sports, 
tennis. Private beach, acres of wood- 
land. Gracious Southern hospitality 
and elegance you'll appreciate. Su- 
peib cuisine. Write for brochure (S). 
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HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 

Reginald 6. Natrger. Gtn. Manager 
Edgewaler Part. Mississippi (Biloxi P.0.) 
"America's Riviera" 


TELL 
IT TO 

MR. ADAMS 

Changing your address? Ordering a gift? Re- 
newing your SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscrip- 
tion? Whatever your request. S.l.’s Mr. Adams 
is at your service. Just drop him a note at the 
address below— or. better yet. use the special 
form printed on the masthead page of this 
magazine. Mr. Adams will see to it that your 
instructions are carried out to the letter— and 
without delay. But in all cases, please be sure 
to send along your address label from a recent 
copy of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. It's the next 
best thing to being there in person. Mail to: 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Subscription Serv- 
ice 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III., 
60611, Charles A. Adams, General Manager 

Like to 


GO, GO, GO 
on top snow? 

| Bureau of Travel Developmenr j 

j Room 120, Department of Commerce 
j Harrisburg, Pennsylvania I 

I Please send Pennsylvania Ski Area I 

I Directory for 61-64. | 
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PEOPLE STOPPERS 


When your car stops suddenly in a collision or emergency, the 
people inside keep going with tremendous force. What stops 
them? The windshield. Steering wheel. Dash. Too often with 
tragic results. 

Or, seat belts stop people. Safely. 

With a seat belt, when your car stops suddenly, you "stay put." 
You maintain a vital Margin of Safety between your body and 
serious injury. 

The National Safety Council says that if everybody used seat 
belts, at least 5,000 lives could be saved a year . . . serious injuries 
reduced by one third. 

Protect your loved ones and yourself. Install seat belts through- 
out your car . . . and buckle up for safety! 



A Wild Time continued I 

ucts as loco-spotters’ pencils and china- 
ware with a train motif. Ian Allan’s 
Modern Railways has a monthly circu- 
lation of 70.000, the largest of any such 
magazine in the world. All his publica- 
tions sell 6 million annually. 

Firmly placed in the driving cabin, 
Allan, at 41. simply explained his suc- 
cess — his undying interest in trains. Mis 
favorite task is to lead a loco-spotters’ 
excursion. 500 excited individuals. An 
outing normally includes a tour around 
a railway works. "I don't think.” re- 
marks Ian Allan with cheerful faith, 
“that we’ve lost anybody yet.” 

Once loco-spotters grow into adult- 
hood they rarely care to continue to be 
called just that. Their interest in rail- 
ways may continue unabated but is more 
delicately attuned to all its aspects, be- 
yond the sole thrill of collecting num- 
bers like matchbox tops. For instance, a 
middle-aged London stamp dealer. Peter 
Walker, who has his shop wedged be- 
neath the noisy tracks leading into a 
large station, likes standing on a bridge 
and meditatively staring at a railway 
tapering away into the far horizon. 
Walker holds that there is nothing quite 
like catching “a good sniff of that first 
pulfof smoke as a steamer rushes through 
beneath you." That whiff of coal, hot oil 
and steam delights him. 

There is no end to the line for mature 
loco-spotters. In Surrey there is a quan- 
tity surveyor who had track laid in his 
garden and installed two nine-ton loco- 
motives. And probably one of the w orld’s 
most energetic train lovers is a British 
model railwayman who rises at 7 each 
morning to send olf a laborers' special 
and hurries home at lunchtime to run a 
midday express. In the evening it is 
trains all the time. This same fan has a 
printed timetable which, come fog. 
spring cleaning or flu, he adheres to 
rigidly. He runs weekend excursions and 
in the fall switches to a winter schedule. 

One cloud, in the form of the diesel 
engine, looms over loco-spotters, but 
Ian Allan is convinced it has a silver lin- 
ing. Gradually steam locomotives are 
being replaced in Britain. Ten diesels are 
not worth the puff from a steamer to 
today's spotters. But there will be a gen- 
eration, Ian Allan points out optimisti- 
cally. that will have known nothing bet- 
ter. He is counting on them, and so is 
champion Tweedie. He has already col- 
lected the numbers of every main-line 
diesel so far in existence. snd 
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Basketball's Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

TUB TOP THREE: I. VILLANOVA (ll-l) 

2. ST. SONAVENTURE (10-1) 3. LASALLE (10-2) 

While idle NYU brooded, talented villa- 
nova left little doubt that it was indeed the 
best in the East. St. John's went at the Wild- 
cats with a deliberate attack, but it soon 
disintegrated. Wally Jones and George Lcft- 
wich, the front men in Villanova's aggres- 
sive zone defense, swarmed over the St. 
John's backcourters, forced them into er- 
rors. then peppered the harassed Rcdmcn 
with 38 points. Villanova won 55-44. 

Meanwhile, st. bon aventu re was quietly 
packing away victories up in Olean. The 
latest: a 96-82 conquest of Niagara as Fred 
Crawford scored 40 points. 

la SALLE, after routing Lafayette 100-86, 
matched box-and-one zones with Syracuse 
and came away a 63-61 winner. The next 
afternoon, weary Syracuse gave it a good 
try but lost to army 69-68. st. Joseph's 
and Temple played cautiously, but Steve 
Courtin's four points in the last two minutes 
won for St. Joe's 53-52. 

princeton and penn were off and run- 
ning at the expense of Brown and Yale in 
the Ivy League race. The Tigers licked 
Brow n 86-56 and Yale 74-60; Penn squeaked 
by Yale 70-69 and beat Brown 75-64. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: I. DAVIDSON (12-0) 

2. VANDERBILT (12-1) 3. KENTUCKY (<2-2) 

It had never happened before, at least not 
in Adolph Rupp's time. Never had Ken- 
tucky lost its first two SEC games. And even 
an old campaigner like The Baron found 
Vanderbilt'S 85-83 victory hard to take. 
“We absolutely threw it away," he grumped. 
What happened was that Vandy's quick 
John Ed Miller stole the ball from Chili 
Ishmael at midcourt, then flipped a bchind- 
thc-back pass to fast-breaking Keith Thom- 
as for the basket that put the Commodores 
ahead 83-81 with 22 seconds to go. Ken- 
tucky's Larry Conely tied the score, but Mil- 
ler got away from Ishmael to put in a 20- 
foot jumper at the buzzer. 

Vanderbilt went on to trounce Mississippi 
State 90-56 while KENTUCKY recovered its 
poise to thrash LSU 103-84 and winlcss Tu- 
lane 105-63. But Tennessee and Georgia 
tech were still unbeaten in the SEC. Ten- 
nessee beat Tulane 82 55 and LSU 62 58; 
Tech defeated Mississippi 69-54. 

DUKE was still beating off challengers in 
the Atlantic Coast. Clemson battled the 
Blue Devils for a while but the Tigers suc- 
cumbed 81-75. Then North Carolina tried a 


new twist against Duke. The Tar Heels 
moved Billy Cunningham to backcourt and 
held the ball. It was a mistake. Without 
Cunningham to rebound. Duke’s two 6-foot- 
lOers, Hack Tison and Jay Buckley, beat 
Carolina to death under the boards. Jeff 
Mullins got 25 points, Tison 24 and the Blue 
Devils won easily 84-64. wake forest, too, 
beat North Carolina, 80-71. 

Maybe it was just a midseason letdown, 
but unbeaten davidson suddenly found it- 
self struggling for victories. VMI’sagoni/ing 
slowdown troubled the Wildcats, and even- 
tually they had to go to it themselves to win 
70-58. Against Virginia, Davidson needed 
a 20-foot jumper by Barry Teague and two 
free throws by sub Charlie Marcon to hold 
off the Cavaliers 64-62. 

Davidson also might have to worry about 
WEST VIRGINIA. The Mountaineers, running 
and pressing the way they used to, edged 
VMI 75-73 and thrashed George Washing- 
ton 93-74. But Virginia Tech, another South- 
ern Conference contender, ran into trouble. 
Tech's customary second-half surge was not 
quite good enough against George wash- 


SOME BIG LITTLE MEN 



MANNY NEWSOME 

WESTERN MICHIGAN ^ 


INGTON and the Gobblers lost 96-89. But 
they did beat Furman 75-65 and Wake 
Forest 77-72. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. MICHIGAN (ll-l) 

2. LOYOLA (ll-l) 3. WICHITA (11-3) 

Cincinnati Coach Ed Juckcr's week started 
badly. He groused at a sportswritcr who had 
called his team “deflated, dreary and demor- 
alized," and then he lost sophomore Guard 
Roland West because of scholastic deficien- 
cies. It got worse last Saturday when Ron 
Bonham fouled out with St. Louis leading 
Cincy 60-51 and only 5:12 to play. But jun- 
ior Guard Fritz Meyer and George Wilson 


got the Cats back in the game and two last- 
minute baskets by sophomore John Scrbin 
pulled it out for them 67-64. 

Cincy’s victory came in the nick of time, 
just when wichita was threatening to steam- 
roll the Missouri Valley. While Dave Stall- 
worth shot in 32 points, the Shockers hound- 
ed Tulsa with a full-court press and beat the 
Hurricanes 88-66. Bradley, unable to crack 
drake's 1-2-2 zone, lost 64-60. 

Michigan was living up to its Big Ten 
notices. The Wolverines, led by Bill Buntin 
and Cazzic Russell, beat Purdue 77-70. But 
defending co-champions OHIO state and 
Illinois were not playing according to the 
book. They were winning. OSU's brash 
young Bucks, despite a disturbing tendency 
to play Minnesota's wild game, put the Go- 
phers away 85-73. Illinois, with Tal Brody 
scoring 28 points, ran over Iowa 87-70. 

While Kansas STATE bumbled along, los- 
ing to Colorado 60-59 and beating Iowa 
State 73-52, Oklahoma state looked more 
and more like the team to beat in the Big 
Eight. Oklahoma, a running team, foolish- 
ly elected to play State on its own terms. 
The Cowboys just played slower and won 
67-56. 

The shots flew like guided missiles when 
the nation’s leading scorers, western Mich- 
igan’s Manny Newsome and Bowling 
Green's Howie Komivcs. two little fellows, 
got together at Kalamazoo. Komives scored 
42 points but Newsome got 39 — and was 
still No. 1 with a 33.3 average— as Western 
won 95-85. 

loyola. the country's top independent, 
trounced Marquette 96-80, but the Ram- 
blers had hometown competition, de Paul, 
smooth as silk with playmaker Emmette 
Bryant, was still unbeaten. The Blue De- 
mons drubbed Notre Dame 86-73 at South 
Bend and whipped Portland 1 11-83 to make 
it 11 straight. After the game with De Paul 
Notre Dame Coach John Jordan resigned, 
effective at the end of the season. Said Jor- 
dan, referring to the taunts of hometown 
fans as the Irish lost, "You just can't stand 
to have your heart carved out that way." 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1- TEXAS WESTERN (1*-l) 

2. OKLAHOMA CITY (IO-«) 3. TEXAS AAM (8-4) 

"If anyone had told me last summer that we 
would be 1 5-1 at the semester break. I would 
have told them they were ready for a nut 
house," said Texas western’s Don Haskins 
huppily lust week. But his Miners were 15 I 
after they beat Arizona State 77-72 and West 
Texas State 84-66 for their 14th straight. 
Arizona State almost had Western, but not 
quite. The Sun Devils finally stopped 6-foot- 
8 Jim Barnes with a collapsing zone — after 
he scored 30 points— only to have back- 
liners Andy Stoglin and Orsten Artis shoot 
them silly. 

The Southwest Conference was its old 
upsetting self again. Defending champion 
Texas was the first to fall. ARKANSAS' pesky 
continued 
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We're moving to Hartford 

One of the very first things I did alter I landed my new job was call North American to get a copy ot a book- 
let called. “How To Buy A Move." Our friends next door told us about it. They used North American Van 
Lines when they moved here, and they saved many dollars because of the packing, storage and moving tips 
in it. Want a free copy? Please write: Department SI-1, North American Van Lines. Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


Hogs gnawed away at a 12-point Texas lead 
until they had the game 58-53. Then along 
came Texas a&m and its Bennie Lenox, a 
wraithlike squirmer and jump-shooter who 
earlier had helped shoot down TCU 92-64 
(with 27 points). Coach Shelby Metcalf 
shook up Texas with multiple defenses, 
sometimes a man-to-man, sometimes a zone 
that dropped back or spread itself over half 
the court. When the Longhorns began to 
close in on the Aggies. Lenox dropped in 
three clutch baskets and A&M won 65-60. 

Meanwhile smu showed some unexpect- 
ed muscle, too. Coach Doc Hayes, mindful 
of the subdued lighting in Waco's Heart o’ 
Texas gym, worked his troops under similar 
conditions at home before sending them 
against Baylor. It helped. The Mustangs, 
shooting accurately through the dimness, 
stomped the Bears 85-65. RICE, a 61-60 
winner over Texas Tech, was a sitting Owl 
for SMU's running game. Gene Elmore 
got away from the Rice zone for 24 points 
and the Mustangs won easily 92 76. 

Oklahoma CITY had to go into over- 
time to beat Loyola of the South 91-86 in 
New Orleans, and then the Chiefs lost to 
NORTH TEXAS state 77-74 at Denton. 



MR. FRENZY MR. FRIENDLY 


Without Guide-Matic, his night driving 
moans controlling headlights by foot. 
Switching lights from bright to dim and back 
again can get tiresome. Sometimes he for- 
gets to dim. This may irritate oncoming 
drivers and can be dangerous. Night driv- 
ing without Guide-Matic can be a frenzy. 


With Guide-Matic, his night driving is a snap. 
Headlights switch from bright to dim and 
back again automatically— he relaxes and 
enjoys his ride. Guide-Matic remembers to 
dim— other drivers are happy. Night driving 
with Guide-Matic is safer, more convenient 
—more courteous, too. In fact, it’s friendly. 


GUIDE-MATIC 

Automatic Headlight Control 

See your Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Pontiac, or Chevrolet dealer 

GUIDE LAMP DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - ANDERSON. INDIANA 


THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. UCLA (13-0) 

3. OREGON STATE (11-3) 3. UTAH STATE (0-2) 

USC's Forrest Twogood set out to play 
ucla the only way you can against the 
Bruins' sticky press and withering fast break. 
He put his Trojans into a slow, patterned 
attack and hoped for the best. For 10 
minutes last Friday the Trojans survived, 
but then the strain became too much. With 
Walt Haz/ard quarterbacking and scoring 
21 points, the quick Bruins ran off with 
ihe game 79-59. USC loosened up some the 
next night and took more outside shots. 
This approach almost worked. Allen Young 
hit for 26 points and the worried UCLAns 
had to win at the foul line, where they made 
good on 24 of 32 shots for a 78-71 victory. 

Washington clung to Stanford's Tom 
Dose but forgot about the rest of the In- 
dians. So Bob Bedell, Hollis Moore and 
Kent Hinckley fired away and Stanford 
beat the Huskies 75-52 and 64-47. Wash- 
ington Statcwas no tougher for California. 
The Cougars bowed 72-64 and 72-56. 

Utah found old rival Utah state as 
disdainful as ever. In fact, the Aggies beat 
Utah at its own game. Coach LaDell An- 
dersen sent his backcourt men after the 
Utes and they soon had Doug Moon out on 
fouls. Then Wayne Estes led Utah State to 
an 84-72 romp. Utah had some strategy 
ready for New Mexico. It forced big Ira 
Harge outside and beat the Lobos 67-65 on 
Moon's last-second jumper. 

Colorado State’s proud defense, the best 
in the nation, was beaten twice, by Arizona 
57-55 and ARIZONA state 76-62. end 
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19 } %le THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NEUTRAL SPIRITS 

Sirs: 

With all that is being said on the prospect 
of having a permanent warm-weather site 
for the NFL championship game I’d like to 
introduce a factor not commonly consid- 
ered— the effect of a partisan audience. The 
home crowd can affect, no matter how 
slightly, the play of the home team and pos- 
sibly the play of the visiting team. If the title 
game were to be played at a neutral site, 
crowd influence would be eliminated. 

Jack C. Koenig 

Nanuct. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

The two nationally televised football 
games on January 5 (Chargers vs. Patriots 
in San Diego and Packers vs. Browns in 
Miami) provided abundant support for the 
proposal to play the NFL championship 
game on a field where weather docs not 
prohibit the teams from performing to their 
fullest capabilities. 

In each game the score was lopsided, yet 
each was more interesting to watch than 
the Bears vs. Giants contest. The individual 
excellence of the pros and the explosive 
nature of their game, w hen not played under 
freezing weather conditions, is bound to en- 
gender spectator interest. 

Lee Olwell 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

Don't erv, SI. 

Take heart. Ivy lads. 

Your Giants arc still champs — 

Of the shaving ads. 

Tonv Bai DIM 
Frank Cahill 

Bloomington, III. 

ABOUT ALVIN 

Sirs: 

In addition to the award of a Grecian urn, 
emblematic of sportsmanship, which you 
arc presenting to Alvin Ray (Pete) Rozclle 
( Sportsman of the Year, Jan. 6), I would 
be more than happy to include one unused 
ticket to the New York Giants-St. Louis 
Cardinals football game which was played 
on a Sunday when most sports loving Amer- 
icans were otherwise occupied examining 
their own as well as the nation's conscience. 

J. J. SCOLLAY 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on your choice of Pete 
Rozclle. He is devoted to the prosperity of 
pro football and dedicated to its advance- 
ment. He has done a great job and should 


be applauded for the work he has done in 
giving his league a good name. 

Darryl Busser 


Detroit 


Sirs: 

If Koufax wins 30 games in 1964, if How- 
ard belts 60 home runs and the Dodgers win 
the pennant by the 4th of July and the Sc- 
ries again in four, can we expect Walter 
O’Malley on your cover a year from now'.’ Or 
if Pennel goes 18 feet, the inventor of the 
glass pole? 

Peter L. Plagens 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Would a true Sportsman of the Year turn 
down a legitimate challenge? Pete Rozclle 
has done this. What matter the score in an 
AFL-NFL game? There have been several 
lopsided scores in the NFL championship 
game, but has anyone suggested discontin- 
uing it? 

Robert L. Myers 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Sportsman of the Year — No! 
Businessman of the Year— Yes! 

Howard N. Gorney 

Burlington, Vt. 

Sirs: 

Heartiest congratulations! I can think of 
no more worthy recipient of such an honor 
than the man who, in the very best tradition 
of the great American free enterprise system, 
decided that the making of a buck was more 
important than a tangible indication of sym- 
pathy and gave the order that the National 
Football League would conduct business as 
usual within 48 hours of the assassination 
of the President of the United States of 
America, when the rest of the nation was 
in deep mourning. Never in the history of 
athletics has there been such a demonstra- 
tion of real “sportsmanship." 

J. J. Sherlock 

Cobourg, Ont. 

Sirs: 

I hail your choice of the Sportsman of the 
Year. However, I must chide you for omit- 
ting Gordie Howe from your list of Cham- 
pions Who Gave the Year Its Flavor (Jan. 
6). In 1963 he surpassed Rocket Richard's 
544 career goals, won the league's scoring 
championship and the Most Valuable Play- 
er award. A real champion, wouldn't you 
say? 

John B. Mackenzie 

Livonia. Mich. 


TRUE LOVE 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your article on Olin Stephens 
(To Keep the Cap, Get a Man Who Knows 
How , Jan. 6) but I hate to sec you belittle 
my love of so many years — Bar iota. Banina 
has probably won as many races as any oth- 
er boat built under the Cruising Club rules, 
if not more. Throughout the seasons of 1938, 
1939 and 1940, she won many Sound races 
in the extremely active handicap class of 
those years, including one or more Larch- 
mont Race Week scries. In 1938 she won 
the Bermuda race. In 1940 she won the Ml. 
Desert race, which was the substitute for 
the Bermuda race. In those three years she 
won any number of squadron runs in the 
New York Yacht Club cruise. After exten- 
sive repairs due to the 1944 hurricane, she 
resumed racing in 1946 and won many more 
races including the King's Cup. In the spring 
of 1953 Banina went to the West Coast and 
continued to win races in the San Francisco 
area in spite of her handicap. 

I consider Olin Stephens the top designer 
of racing boats. However, I feel that he has 
never designed better hulls than those he 
designed in 1937 and 1938, namely. Runner , 
Banina, Vim and Goose, 

Henry C. Taylor 

New York City 

MULTICOLORED MAN 

Sirs: 

You have been too critical of Charles 
Finley and have failed to give credit where 
credit is due (Scorecard, Jan. 6). I'm no 
supporter of Mr. Finley, but his plans and 
ideas are often worthy of attention. Mr. 
Finley has advocated night All-Star and 
World Scries games, which would give the 
working man a chance to view them. He 
is also a strong supporter of more equita- 
ble division of baseball's television revenue 

w hich SI seems to be also. He adds color 
to a game that sorely needs it; for evidence 
just look at the changes made at Municipal 
Stadium since he took over the A's. 

On the other hand I feel Mr. Finley's 
dealings with Kansas City and its fans are 
deplorable. Kansas City has supported its 
team well — for instance, last year the A's 
finished eighth in the standings but seventh 
in attendance. It would be a great injustice 
to Kansas City fans and the baseball world if 
American League owners approve Mr. Fin- 
ley’s effort to move. It might be better if the 
owners concentrate on his ideas, especially 
the television plan, then perhaps financial 
conditions which foster the threat of mov- 
ing franchises would not arise in the future. 

Doranl R. Strouse 

Doylestown, Pa. 

continued 
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19TH HOLE 



Drexs right for good health. Deluxe “Suburban" 
Indoor-Outdoor Thermometer indicates outaide 
temperature — indoors. Also shows inside tempera- 
ture and relative humidity. Solid walnut case. 
#5338. SI 1-98. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester. New York, and Toronto, Ontario. 


Hcufhrr Iruirwrnud 




Take 

y onr place 
in the 

Peace Corps 


Teachers, mechanics, nurses— and hundreds 
of other skills are needed. Young or old, 
college graduate or self-taught, single or 
married (with no dependents under 18), 
there may be a place for you in the Peace 
Corps. Any qualified citizen over 18 is eligi- 
ble. For more information, write the 


^ PEACE CORPS, WASH. 25, D.C. 


continued 

Sirs: 

According to The Spoiling News, orange 
baseballs have been tested by the National 
Baseball Congress and found to be good for 
night ball games. 

It seems only fair that if New York can 
have the Mets, Charles O. Finley should be 
allowed to have all the green bats, green 
sheep and pretty baseball players that his 
heart desires. It is my personal opinion, in 
fact, if the Mets win less than 60 games 
in 1964 Charles Finley should be permitted 
to spray-paint Kansas City baseball fans 
green if he wishes. 

Richard Braude 

Waban, Mass. 

STRAW IN THE WIND 

Sirs: 

After being named the No. 1 college team 
in the country, after marching unchallenged 
and undefeated through nine consecutive 
opponents, after winning the Kentucky In- 
vitational tournament, and after staging one 
of the most inspiring comebacks of all time 
to win the Sugar Bowl tournament against 
powerful Duke, do you feel that Kentucky 
is "still just a little, good team with a big. 
bad schedule" not deserving of a spot in the 
top 20 teams in the country? 

Next year I suggest drawing straws for 
your selections. 

Jim Caswell 

Moline, III. 

Sirs: 

Last year you were kind enough to give 
Texas Western College the basketball rec- 
ognition it deserves. This year you were 
kind enough to mention them when they 
beat Wichita. Once again, however, you 
are failing to give them a completely fair 
shake. 

The UPI poll now has TWC listed 14th 
in the nation, and the AP poll has them in 
the second 10 somewhere. 

TWC’s record to date is 14 wins and one 
loss. They have won 13 consecutive games. 
They arc averaging 76 points per game, 
while their opponents arc averaging 55. Jim 
Barnes, the 6-foot-8 center, is sixth in the 
nation's scoring. 

R. J. Miller 

El Paso 
Sirs: 

Here is how it should be: No. I Loyola, 
No. 2 UCLA, No. 3 Kentucky. 

Greg Houle 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

I think the top five teams should be Ken- 
tucky, UCLA, Vanderbilt, Davidson, 
Michigan. 

John LoudenbERG 

Sunbury, Pa. 
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n oilier adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House* 



■ • • MITEO 

MIKERVIllE.CANAO* 


Halfway down 
this 90 -foot spar 
I nearly reached 
the end of my rope! 



1 . “One minute I was waving from the top of 
a British Columbia spar- tree. Seconds later I was 
hurtling toward the ground,” writes Cordic Eve, 
American friend of Canadian Club. “Hiking 
through British Columbia's tail-timber country, 
we ran across a loggers’ sports day. The contest 
looked challenging and I got talked into the 
high-riggers’ race. Spurred and roped, I hail to 
climb the 90-foot tree trunk, ring a bell on the 
top and speed down again. Professional riggrrs 
ilid it in less than 35 seconds. 


2 . “Bools, spurs and safety rope were offered to 
me by a contestant. A signal started me up with agoniz- 
ing slowness. I inched toward my goal, digging in, loop- 
ing my rope around the spar’s four-fool girth. Finally, 
bone-weary and bruised, I reached the lop. \\ hen I 
got my second wind I started down, confident now. 


3 . “Then it happened ! The spur 
on my left foot slipped, the other foot 
was no support ... I shot downward! 
From helow I heard. ‘The rope!’ 
Frantically I dug my steel -corded 
safety rope into the spar. It held! 


A. “Slowly, I made my way down. Terra firm a never felt 
1 fell even better when someone suggested a round of Ca 
universal popularity? It has the lightness of Scotch ami the ■ 
other whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club. V 
before dinner, in tall ones after. Yon owe it to 
yourself to start enjoying Canadian Club — 
the world's lightest whisky- this very evening. 


o good. And later that afternoon 
adian Chili." Why this whisky's 
iiiHith satisfaction of Bourbon. No 
stay with it all evening long— in short ones 

6 years old • Imported in bottle from Canada 

BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS. INC.. DETROIT. MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENOEO CANAO I AN WHISKY. 





KENT GOES TO THE 
WINTER OLYMPICS IN 


INNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA 

Kent will sponsor the Winter Olympics 
on ABC-TV Network. Every day -from 
January 29 to February 10— the 
thrills and pageantry of the Win- 
ter Olympics can be enjoyed in 
your own home over TV. 


V-'-: 


Anywhere you go. you'll get more real 
smoking pleasure from Kent. Puff after 
puff, you get the good taste of Kent's riper. 
"Flavor-Matured" tobaccos filtered through 
the highly adsorptive "Micromte" filter. 


FOR THE BEST COMBINATION ■■■ I I ,* r» I - 

OF FILTER AND GOOD TASTE | | ScltlSTIGS DGSl 


